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The Place of Languages in the 
National Defense Program 


ATIONAL security—the protection of our country, our people, and 

our way of life from aggression or the threat of aggression, is a national 
objective.* Our national strategy is directed towards the attainment of our 
national objectives and involves employment of all of our national resources. 
These resources are both tangible and intangible and include political, 
economic, social, psychological and military factors. These factors are 
closely related, mutually supporting, and to a large extent indivisible. The 
advances of technology have introduced an additional aspect to the attain- 
ment of our national objectives. It has become apparent that our national 
security is now interrelated with the security of other freedom-loving 
nations. A common danger is binding all of these nations ever closer together 
to combat the spreading threat of international Communism which appar- 
ently aims to substitute a Kremlin dictatorship for democratic government 
all over the world. 

Our future is not only linked to the international situation but as a 
result of our relative power, existing and potential, industrial and military, 
we have been placed in a position of leadership. Our international stature 
and, in the face of the present danger, our continued existence as a free 
nation, depends on the way we handle the obligations implied in that 
position of leadership. It is not my purpose or intent to discuss or comment 
on what the policies should or should not be, political or military, in our 
international relationships. I do intend to present to you some information 
and some of my ideas on the problems our position has raised, particularly 
in the field of modern foreign languages. 

There are various ways and means of exercising the role of leadership. 
One way is that of imposing complete domination and solving major 
problems, national and international, by force. An illustration of this is 
an item I read in the paper the other day. It seems there is a constant 
search for a good movie story for Clark Gable. Apparently Gable’s pictures 
have been big money-makers except where he is placed in roles involving 
sociologic problems or diplomacy. One of the prominent directors in 
Hollywood advised a screen writer to bear in mind one thing: ‘“Gable’s at 
his best and most popular in a movie where everything can be solved by 
his punching someone in the nose.” There are those who seemingly react 
to no other kind of argument. Obviously this approach is not the total 
solution in the situation in which the United States presently finds itself. 


“A paper presented at the University of Georgia Foreign Language Institute, Athens, 
Georgia, January 19, 1951. 
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Among other important qualities of leadership is that of understanding. 
The true leader must comprehend the aspirations, hopes and fears of those 
he is leading. He can then work towards furthering the hopes and dispelling 
the fears. I believe you will agree with me that there is desperate need 
throughout the world today for mutual understanding. 

How can the world, and in particular the United States in its position, 
gain this understanding? It requires serious study and analysis of the 
fundamental problems of other peoples. While this can be accomplished 
to a degree from the study of history and tomes on geography, economics, 
politics, and other writings in the social science field, this so-called “ivory 
tower” approach will not result in complete comprehension of peoples. 
Intimate contact with those involved is essential. This leads directly to 
the requirement for development of skills of communication—speaking, 
reading and writing. 

Thus we see that the attaining of competency in language is an impor- 
tant factor in developing the wise understanding so essential to the satis- 
factory solution of world-wide problems today. Some may doubt the 
importance of the acquisition of language skills. It is true that through the 
device of translation, we can gain a vast fund of knowledge of other nations. 
It might also seem logical that inasmuch as we are in the position of leader- 
ship the language used in our international contacts should be our own. 
I maintain this is wrong, psychologically and practically. In the first place, 
as a step towards attaining stature, stature that should be concomitant 
with our international position, we should be the first to make efforts to 
break down existing language barriers. In the second place, the true 
leader in most instances must lead and not drive. 

One of the practical aspects of acquiring language skill is that it facili- 
tates our world-wide operations, whether they be political, economic, cul- 
tural, or military. In our myriad activities in countries abroad we have 
daily contact with many organizations and agencies. We participate in 
committees and in conferences, both in this country and in areas around 
the world. Communicating through interpreters is slow and frequently 
leads to inaccuracies. Every language has idioms and word connotations 
which are difficult if not impossible of accurate translation. This very fact 
leads frequently to misunderstanding. This method of communication, 
while at present necessary in many instances, is unsatisfactory. Language 
proficiency is a much better answer. 

In the field of intelligence, expert knowledge of languages is essential. 
This is particularly true in the case of intelligence of potential enemies. 
Here again, translation frequently is inexact and at best is too time-con- 
suming. I shall touch on this in more detail later. Finally, language reflects 
the nature of peoples or factors shaping their character. For instance, the 
difference between the bluff, rather abrupt German language as spoken 
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and the liquid, rather gay character of Spanish is a partial key to the 
difference in character and attitude of the two peoples. As another example, 
a short time ago, I was talking to two Danish officers and the subject of 
the Scandinavian languages came up. They pointed out to me that although 
basically similar, the difference between Danish and Swedish reflected to 
a marked degree the difference in geography between the two countries. 
Denmark is a relatively flat country. Sweden, on the other hand, is moun- 
tainous and has many precipitous gorges and deep river valleys. Danish, 
as spoken, is rather flat with a tendency towards monotone, while Swedish 
is more musical with definite peaks and hollows. Thus a thorough knowledge 
of the language, coupled with the ability to discern differences in connota- 
tion can be very helpful in gaining an insight of peoples. 

I mentioned previously that language competency was an important 
step towards the intelligent exercise of our new international responsibili- 
ties. Complete understanding, however, requires the comprehensive 
knowledge of the history, geography, economic systems, political organiza- 
tions and philosophy of the many different countries. We must also know 
the make-up of their societies, what kind of people they are and what 
their motivations are. How do they think? As the GI would put it, “what 
makes them tick?” This essential knowledge comes under the category gen- 
erally referred to as area study. In other words, language mastery is just a 
part of the process of developing the full grasp of countries and people we 
must have. The learning of the language should be part and parcel of a pro- 
gram of study of the country concerned. The study of a language for lan- 
guage sake alone or for credit in an academic course, while of some value, 
furnishes little motivation or incentive to the student. I can remember 
many years ago when I first studied French in high school. The only reason 
given for this study was that it was a necessary credit to complete the year’s 
work. After lengthy, and I might add, arduous application, I found myself 
able to make such statements as ““My Uncle George is in the garden with 
Aunt Susan’s umbrella.” The acquisition of this skill did not make me par- 
ticularly proud and certainly did not teach me much about the French peo- 
ple. I believe that language and area study must go hand in hand at all 
levels of education. 

Your Government, through its various departments and agencies, fur- 
nishes the official representation of the United States. In treating with na- 
tions throughout the world these officials make contacts in many fields of 
endeavor. Thus, all of the departments, bureaus, and agencies are affected 
by this requirement for language and area knowledge. Further, this require- 
ment is not confined to the top level or decision level executives, but ex- 
tends through the entire structure of the activities concerned, and includes 
clerks, administrators, planners and junior executives as well. I will quote 
from a report of a civilian committee, of which Dean Henry Grattan Doyle 
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of The George Washington University was chairman, established by the 
USAF to survey the language traiuing area: 

“The enormously increased responsibilities of the United States in inter- 
national affairs have produced an awareness of the need for people of the 
highest competency in knowledge of foreign areas and languages. This 
awareness is nowhere keener than in the departments of the Government 
which have direct responsibilities in our international relations. Therefore, 
the Department of State and the several military forces have sought means 
of assuring a supply of properly prepared personnel, for the most part 
through specialized training programs.” 

Of immediate interest to us this afternoon are those agencies primarily 
concerned with the foreign aspects of our national defense program. I have 
in mind departments such as Department of State, Department of Defense, 
Department of Commerce, and such agencies as the Central Intelligence 
Agency. I am going to confine my remarks on specific programs to the De- 
partment of State and Department of Defense as examples of the place of 
language in Government and our national defense program. 

The requirement for language and area proficiency is nothing new to our 
Department of State. They are our official representatives in the political 
and diplomatic fields and have been in the business for over 100 years. 
They have had their personnel in all countries of the world throughout this 
period. They have realized that the necessity for knowledge of language 
and peoples exists in all levels of the Department, of course to varying de- 
grees, from clerks to career foreign service officers. As our international 
activities and responsibilities increased, the growing importance of this sub- 
ject of foreign language as an essential tool of State Department personnel 
resulted in the establishment of the Foreign Service Institute. The general 
lack of facility in foreign languages in this country was a factor not only in 
the establishing of the Institute but also in the direction of its training. The 
Institute is devoted to intensive instruction in basic language and area 
training. The amount of training given is normally keyed to the relative 
position of the personnel in the State Department. The advanced training 
in language and area study for the career specialist is then contracted to 
various universities throughout the country. Several thousand State De- 
partment employees have gone through this system in the past five or six 
years. 

Unfortunately, in world councils today the influence of power is fre- 
quently greater than that of reason, justice or understanding. This fact 
dictates the participation and advice of the military in these deliberations. 
Intelligent participation and advice in this instance demands, among other 
qualities, this very knowledge of language, nations and peoples of which | 
have been speaking. The various security pacts and assistance programs 
involve many military personnel of all three services in intimate day to day 
association with the peoples of countries throughout the globe. Here again, 
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because of the United States’ position in the world affairs, I believe it in- 
cumbent upon our participants to really know not only the languages but 
also the character and background of the peoples with whom they are deal- 
ing. In addition to developing good will, such competency certainly facili- 
tates discussion, cross-information planning and the reaching of agreement. 
I would have you consider the insight behind the remark of a highly placed, 
widely respected, British officer charged with the responsibility of coordi- 
nating military planning of several European nations. In a conversation one 
day he made the remark that he would not have a British officer on his staff 
who was not thoroughly conversant with the French language. 

Another point of contact for our military officers of all services is in the 
many military missions we have established in various countries. The pur- 
pose of these missions is to assist our friends in organizing and training their 
military establishments. They also advise on the employment and mainte- 
nance of weapons purchased from us or furnished under such programs as 
the Military Defense Assistance Program. 

In the past we have conducted military operations in many countries 
friendly to us. We are doing so now, and if global war is forced upon us we 
will do so again. The ability to talk to and understand the people obviously 
will smooth the path for our troops in these areas. Possession of this skill in 
addition to making life easier can save troops from local hazards. 

Let me quote from General Kenney Reports’: 

“It was at Owi that I suddenly woke up to something that I should 
have realized a long while before. When we mentioned the place to the 
natives around Biak, they told us that no one lived there as the place was 
‘tabu.’ We had heard that word many times since coming to New Guinea 
and had smiled and paid no attention to it. Just another silly native custom. 
In about ten days the troops on Owi began to develop scrub typhus. We had 
run into this disease several times before but now it suddenly dawned on us 
that in every case we had been warned by that word, but had been too 
dumb to understand what the natives were trying to tell us. 

“When we had first gone into the Dobodura area back in November 
1943 we had selected Embi Lake near there, with its beautiful scenery and 
clear water, as an ideal camp site. The natives shook their heads and said 
they wouldn’t go near the place. It was tabu. We thought at first that 
meant there were crocodiles in the lake but after dynamiting the place and 
being unable to raise anything, we moved in. In about ten days scrub typhus 
broke out and we had a lot of trouble. Hundreds of our troops ran high 
fevers for several days and we lost about two per cent of them. 

“The same story was repeated in some localities around Nadzab and up 
in the Markham Valley, but for some unknown reason our superiority 
complex just wouldn’t let us believe that there could be any sense to what 


* General George C. Kenney served as General MacArthur’s Air Chief during the Pacific 
War. 
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we laughed at as the superstitious ravings of an ignorant, uncivilized native. 

“Luckily the doctors had just discovered a solution with which we could 
impregnate our clothing and which would act as a repellent to the little, al- 
most microscopic mites that lived in the grass and caused us all the trouble. 
Wearing the impregnated clothing and burning off the grass cured the prob- 
lem and we had practically no scrub typhus after that, but from then on 
if the natives said tabu about a place we took the proper precautions. A 
little late, of course, but we had learned a lesson.” 

It may not be quite so obvious that a real knowledge of the people them- 
selves is also a must for occupying troops. I will illustrate this point by a 
pertinent story of World War I. An Air Service Combat Unit was using a 
flying field in which large areas of tall grass were hampering operations. A 
short distance from the field there lived a farmer with a mowing machine. 
The Commanding Officer sent one of his officers to the farmer with instruc- 
tions to mow the grass on this area and to tell him that he would be paid for 
it. The officer knew a little conversational French learned in high school. 
After a day or two of what were apparently some stormy conversations the 
officer had to admit defeat. The farmer gave 19 reasons why he could not 
cut that grass. Among them were such as he was busy on his own farm, 
there were rocks in the field which would damage his mower, the products 
from his own farm were more important to him, etc., etc. Another officer 
in the squadron volunteered to get the grass cut. This officer spoke French 
fluently, had lived in the area and had worked with French people for years. 
He visited the farmer and his wife, taking with him all of the necessary in- 
gredients for baking a cake, making sure that there would be some flour, 
sugar, and so forth left over. He sat down, had a bottle of wine with the 
couple and during the conversation requested the wife to bake the cake for 
a birthday celebration in the squadron. He eventually got around to men- 
tioning the fine quality of the grass in the squadron area and he mentioned 
the fact that it seemed a shame for all that good stock feed to go to waste. 
He emphasized the fact that all this hay was free to the individual who 
would harvest it. The officer further dropped the information to the effect 
that they had a repair section in the squadron that could fix broken me- 
chanical apparatus. After a pleasant hour’s conversation, and many com- 
pliments to the farmer’s wife for her reputation as a baker, the officer left. 
The following morning the farmer showed up at the flying field with his 
mower and went to work. 

I have presented some areas in which the participation of the military 
with friendly peoples highlights the requirement for language and area 
knowledge. Now let’s look at the other side of the picture with which the 
military is concerned, our potential enemies. In any major war in which we 
are liable to become engaged, and I believe it fairly obvious that if such war 
occurs we will unquestionably be involved, we will be definitely handicapped 
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from the standpoint of pure manpower. In order to compensate for this 


disadvantage we must be better equipped technologically, better trained, 


and above all, smarter and better thinkers than our opponent. If we are to 
outthink the enemy we must first gain some perception of his ways of think- 
ing. What are his aspirations and his aims? What are his motivations? How 
will he react to moves of ours? Is there a discernible pattern in his planning 
and his operations? What are his vulnerabilities? The answers to these 
questions and many like them can come only from a comprehensive knowl- 
edge and understanding of his country and his people. While such knowl- 
edge is a must for the strategists and high planners, the requirement does 
not stop there. Commanders and their staffs operating in the field should 
analyze their plans of operation from the standpoint of the enemy, try to 
anticipate his reactions and counter them. In other words, learn to think 
like your opponent and then exploit the weaknesses in his thinking. This 
reminds me of a story told me by one of our most able commanders in the 
last war. He made the remark that if from the beginning he had been able to 
think like a Jap, it would not only have benefited his own operations but 
would have prevented losses that could have been disastrous. In April 1943, 
when we were engaged in the New Guinea campaign one of the very critical 
factors in the area was the shortage of shipping. One of the main enemy 
bases was Rabaul on the island of New Britain to the north. Our main base 
initially was at Port Moresby on the southern coast of New Guinea. We had 
established port facilities at Milne Bay on the east end of New Guinea and 
a small port at Oro Bay on the north coast. One day the Japs conducted a 
small raid at Oro Bay and succeeded in destroying a couple of small boats. 
This puzzled us when it was considered that the lucrative target of consider- 
able shipping was in Milne Bay. In trying to outguess the Jap, the conclu- 
sion was reached that he would next try for that juicy target. The decision 
was made to concentrate all of our pitifully inadequate aircraft in such a 
Way as to counter this raid. In order to do so the defenses of Port Moresby 
were temporarily cut to the bone. Sure enough, a major Jap raid was picked 
up in our radar warning net. The fighters were alerted and took off to inter- 
cept the raid. At this point the enemy formations were lost in a gap in the 
radar screen. Some minutes later the raid was again picked up but instead 
of approaching Milne Bay, they were well on their way towards Port Mores- 
by. It was too late to divert the bulk of our fighters to the Port Moresby area 
and the raid was intercepted by the few defensive aircraft left there. Fortu- 
nately no major damage was done by the raid. The next day the com- 
mander outlined the situation to a Nisei (second generation American-born 
Japanese) and asked him if he had been that Jap commander, what he 
would have done. The Jap immediately answered that he would have hit 
Port Moresby. The Commander commented again, “That’s what I mean 
when I say I wish I could think like a Jap.” 
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I have indicated that the necessity for language competency and area 
knowledge pervades many activities of the three services. For purposes of 
illustration I will cite some of these specifically as they exist in the Air 
Force. The other services have similar requirements. In the field of air intel- 
ligence we have our air attachés in many countries of the world. The re- 
quirement here is quite obvious. Other activities in intelligence involve the 
use of interpreters, translators, and interrogators. Interception and trans- 
lation of enemy messages demands a very high degree of skill in languages 
because of the time factor. During active operations one source of intelli- 
gence is the questioning of prisoners of war and defectives from the enemy 
regime. An interesting point has developed in this one activity of interroga- 
tion. The main qualification of some of the interrogators was fluency in the 
language concerned. Other interrogators were psychologists with a working 
knowledge of the country but having little ability in the language. An analy- 
sis of the reports revealed that neither of the groups was eliciting the full 
measure of information that was expected. A program was instituted to pro- 
duce interrogators with the combined skill and knowledge. The value of in- 
formation from this source was measurably increased. A related source of in- 
formation is the translation of captured documents. 

Another specific activity in which the studies of peoples and how they 
live is essential is that of psychological warfare. This is an integral part of 
air warfare, used to persuade psychologically rather than by force of muni- 
tions. If this weapon is to be effective it obviously must be directed against 
discovered vulnerabilities in the social and political systems of our oppo- 
nents. I have listed some of the typical activities requiring the product of a 
good language and area program. There are many more echelons in all three 
services with similar requirements. 

I will comment briefly on the programs to meet this large requirement 
for language and area training. Shortly after the start of World War II the 
Army and the Navy found it necessary to establish service schools to meet 
the vast and pressing requirement for language proficiency. The common 
objectives of the service schools were that the officers and men be able to 
speak and understand a foreign language, know the area in which the lan- 
guage is used, and, in general, have an understanding of the conditions 
within a given country which might conceivably favor or endanger relations 
between the services and the people whom they were to govern or in whose 
midst they were to live, whether it be enemy-occupied territory or that 
under allied control. In addition to the service schools, many colleges and 
universities were brought into the program. After active operations ceased, 
the Army school at Monterey and the Navy school at Anacostia were able 
to handle the reduced requirements of the services. At the present time 
the Air Force is using the facilities of both the Army and Navy schools. 
The normal training pattern has been that followed in the State Department. 
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First, there has been intensive language training in a Department of De- 
fense school, and this has been followed by assignment to a civilian college 
or university for advanced language training and, in addition, study of the 
economic, geographical, political, and social structure of the area in which 
the individual will work. The final step is assignment to duty in the area. 
This procedure has varied somewhat, depending upon the particular duty 
to which the individual officer or airman will be assigned. Until recently, 
these arrangements were very satisfactory. 

With the increasing build-up of our Armed Forces to counter the danger 
confronting us we do foresee a need for an expanded program. This in turn 
means more instructors, classroom buildings, dormitories, teachers, super- 
visors, and all the other elements of a complete training program. This 
program envisages an eventual training load of several thousand students 
studying 20 to 30 different foreign languages. In the Air Force we are trying 
to key this expansion to the actual build-up of the Air Force itself. There- 
fore, the increased load in language and area training for the next year will 
be on the order of 2000 students. 

This afternoon I have emphasized the dire need for world-wide under- 
standing. I have indicated that an essential step towards acquiring this 
understanding is a vast expansion of our language and area knowledge. I 
have indicated that the necessity for such knowledge permeates our entire 
political and social structure. In the case of the military I have given you 
specific functions as examples of activities in which language competence 
and the knowledge of peoples is an essential to the successful accomplish- 
ment of the job to be done. I would have you consider how much easier it 
would be to establish this essential component of our program for national 
security and international life if we had a sound, complete and intelligently 
directed program in the language and area field which was integrated 
throughout our national educational structure. At the present time, the 
American linguist is the exception, not the rule. If we are properly to dis- 
charge our international obligations, this situation must be corrected. 

Bric. Gen. M. K. DEICHELMANN, USAF 
Director of Education 

Air University 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 











Language, the Key to Life 


HERE is no profession or occupation more glamorous than the work 
of a teacher or instructor in language.* In making that statement I 
am not indulging in rhetorical fancy but stating sober fact. I have etymol- 
ogy on my side for, as you may know, the word glamor is connected with 
grammar and originally had the meaning of magic and sorcery. The glamor- 
ous person was the magician, literally the grammarian, who was versed in 
the witchcraft of language and could weave his spells through his knowl- 
edge of the power of words. That ancient superstition bears witness to a 
great truth. Language is the magic key to life, it is the mysterious Sesame 
which will unlock the door to opportunities and potentialities unlimited. 
Yet there are those who would have us throw away the keys and let the 
doors stay locked. I am told, for example, that since 1947 there has been a 
fall of seventeen percent in registration for modern languages on the college 
level. I am conscious of the pressure on the curriculum to minimize the im- 
portance of language study and substitute for it more so-called “practical” 
subjects. That pressure is present at the level of the college and the graduate 
school as well. There is no merit in criticizing those who take this position, 
in saying for instance that it is an attempt to water down the course of study 
and to substitute for our language work, subjects which are not as difficult. 
It will not help us if we merely blame the other person. As teachers of 
language we must know what we are doing and how to do it. We must also 
know why. As an outsider whose major interest is with the ancient lan- 
guages, I am concerned here with the why. Why study anything as difficult 
as a foreign language? Languages do have their rigid demands, but I am 
perverse enough to regard this as a virtue rather than a fault. Our seeming 
liability may be our strongest asset. We need to acquire precision and exact- 
ness and where better than in the language course? Is there a carry over? | 
shall not argue the point, but merely quote the statement of a recent writer, 
“Investigations covering thousands of students have shown a secondary 
school study of foreign languages improves freshman college grades in all 
subjects almost in direct proportion to the number of years of study, while 
the length of time devoted to other subjects has no effect (except in social 
studies, which have an adverse one) on freshman grades’ (Leo L. Rock- 
well, ‘Modern Languages in General Education” in School and Society, Vol. 
71, May 20, 1950, page 306). Languages, because of their demand for close 


* Address delivered to the language teachers at the Northeastern Ohio Teachers Con- 
vention, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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observation and correct statement, may have a practical value then in 
keeping a college freshman in college. 

Even to understand our own language aright we must have some knowl- 
edge of a foreign tongue. I can imagine that many of you, like myself, 
learned more about English grammar from the work in a foreign language 
than you did from the courses in English. The ancient languages have now 
well-nigh gone. Indeed, in one of our class-A high schools I have heard of 
teachers denying that there ever was a language called Sanskrit! Perhaps 
some day they will be saying the same about Greek and even Latin! Today, 
however, the battle is being carried to the modern languages and they are 
now under attack as unnecessary frills. And yet, if the process be carried to 
its logical conclusion it will end with our ceasing to teach English and our 
getting along with grunts and gestures. It is not entirely the fault of our 
teachers of English that we have such slipshod thinkers, speakers and 
writers in college and graduate school. “‘He who knows no other speech, 
knows not his own.” It is only as a student compares his native tongue with 
another language, seeing the similarities as well as the differences, that he 
gains a real appreciation of the former. There is now a basis of comparison; 
a perspective has been developed. To know only one language is like using 
one eye. Life looks flat as a result. The study of a foreign language gives a 
new flavor to the appreciation of our own. 

It also gives us a freedom from the tyranny of words for more often than 
we realize we are slaves to the surface meaning of phrases. Liberty means 
liberty and brotherhood and equality are concepts that define themselves. 
They always mean the same thing. But do they? It will not take us very 
long to discover that the Russians mean something radically different than 
we do by the word freedom. And whom, for instance, shall we call a radical? 
Words mean different things to different people. As a recent writer points 
out, even for such democratic countries as the United States, England and 
Sweden, the concept of democracy has different implications depending upon 
the political history behind it. This is the value of taking an idea from one 
language and translating it into another. It means that you have to stop 
and think in two languages rather than using phrases glibly in one. We learn 
very early in our language study that words in one language do not have 
exact equivalents in the other. There are overtones in the one, the product 
of centuries of living, which the other does not catch and vice versa. Words 
develop and change their meanings. The English word silly is the German 
selig which means blessed, pious in that language while the French word for 
silly, niais has acquired in English the meaning nice. On one occasion, cer- 
tain of our State officials became perturbed because in a French document 
the verb demander had been mistranslated by the blunt English demand 
tather than ask. This same process of change and development goes on in a 
single language, but it is only as we study another language that we are 
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aware of it, that we become careful and discriminating in the use of our 
native tongue. We see words as they really are, the symbols of ideas and 
not the substitutes for them. 

Putting the cause of foreign language study on the lowest, utilitarian 
level, we can say without exaggeration, that if we are to survive as a nation, 
we must know more than our native language. That was proved, of course, 
during the past war. We had the advantages of the services of many second 
and third generation Americans, men and women whose fathers and grand- 
fathers had come to this country and in whose families the knowledge of the 
ancestral tongue had been fostered. In other homes, however, through care- 
lessness or a false pride, the foreign language was not acquired. Accordingly 
when the war broke out there was a desperate need for men with knowledge 
of one or more foreign languages. It was necessary to set up an extensive 
training program and attempt to repair in a few months the neglect of many 
years. 

It would be silly to think that the crisis is over. As we work to maintain 
the precarious peace which now exists we cannot afford to imitate Russia 
and ring down an iron curtain of our own. We must extend our knowledge 
of these foreign languages just as the countries behind the curtain are learn- 
ing our language. The need still exists in our government for trained lin- 
guists, in the State Department and in the armed forces that are concerned 
with policing the world’s danger spots. It is our patriotic duty to teach and 
the responsibility of our young people to learn the foreign language of our 
allies and of our potential enemies. Global warfare has given added point to 
the Napoleonic adage, ‘““A man who knows another language is worth two 
men.” The drill in French, Spanish, or German verbs in the classroom is as 
important as the drill on the parade grounds, even more important, for 
whereas our military preparation is designed to win the cold war, language is 
the most effective instrument we have for fashioning an abiding peace. Ii it 
were necessary to know French and German, Russian and Japanese during 
the war, it is many times more urgent today when we have become the polit- 
ical and economic crossroads of the world. 

Indeed, more important than the diplomatic and the military front is the 
economic and our need for foreign languages here is just as imperative. We 
are all aware of the fact that we can insure peace only by establishing eco- 
nomic security in the devastated countries outside the iron curtain. But how 
can we meet these peoples and help them unless we can talk with them and 
unless we have some knowledge of their customs and traditions? There is 
the same necessity in all our foreign business relations. 

I was in Iraq a number of years ago and visited the oil diggings near 
Kirkuk. There typical American well diggers were bossing around the na- 
tives in good idiomatic south-Californian. When the Arab workmen seemed 
at a loss, the American foreman merely yelled louder and piled on the ex- 
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pletives. Today, those same oil companies have indoctrination schools in 
which Americans going out to the Near East learn the language and the cus- 
toms of the country where they are going. Native employees from these 
countries are brought to the United States to give the instruction and to 
learn about our ways in turn. Our friends across the seas have pride in 
their own speech and culture. That is also true of our neighbors to the south 
and I need not tell teachers of Spanish how important the knowledge of 
that language is in our commercial relations with Mexico and South 
America. And yet I know of a small Ohio town where the teacher of Spanish 
and French is fighting for her linguistic life while at the same time the local 
industry is developing its outlets in Spanish-speaking America by leaps 
and bounds. But to increase its material exports this particular concern has 
had to import linguistic talent from the outside. None is being produced 
locally. 

It might be argued by the advocates of a basically non-linguistic curricu- 
lum that though these needs exist, they can be met by training a compar- 
atively few experts whose concern will be these foreign contacts. Give these 
men and women knowledge of foreign languages they argue, but let the great 
bulk of the population go their unglamorous, non-linguistic way. This un- 
democratic suggestion to set up an elite, intellectually favored class, sounds 
strange on the lips of those who profess to be most concerned for the com- 
mon student. The idea is also quite unrealistic. How can we tell in high 
school, or even in college, those who will need a foreign language and those 
who will not? By the time your business man opens up a branch in Yucatan 
or the engineer has an opportunity to build a bridge in Chile, it is a little 
late for him to sit down with a grammar in his hand. Certainly, in a world 
which is shrinking in everything but physical size, with modern methods of 
transportation and communication putting us in everybody’s back yard, the 
burden of proof rests upon those who would ignore the importance of foreign 
language study rather than upon those of us who are concerned with its 
dissemination. 

There is a bread and butter value to the study of foreign languages, for 
those who earn a living abroad. As teachers of foreign languages, do not be ~ 
on the defensive, do not hide your light under a bushel. You are working 
with the most basic and practical tool of all, the instrument of language. If 
language is the key to life, then a knowledge of foreign languages will give 
you the master key which will unlock countless doors. Here is just a partial 
list of the doors in the business world which open to the magic of a foreign lan- 
guage. In aviation Pan American Airways stewardesses are required to know 
either Spanish or Portuguese, while stewardesses on French Airlines from 
New York to France and Belgium must know the French language. Bank- 
ing firms use Spanish, French, Portuguese, Italian, Dutch, German, Swedish 
Norwegian and Danish. In advertising, even for home consumption, the 
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languages of the world are ransacked to dress up the soft drink copy. And 
just recently the copywriters have resurrected the Latin poet, Ovid, in the 
interests of the mouth wash industry. I shudder to think what would hap- 
pen to the perfume business if the French names for the various exotic 
odors were not available. In the export trade, in journalism, radio work, 
motion pictures, the knowledge of another modern language is becoming 
more and more the open door to a good job. 

Language, the key to life, but what is life? One writer (and I found this 
not in a journal of education, but in a trade paper put out by a commercial! 
printing firm) compares the oyster and the eagle. When God made the oys- 
ter, he guaranteed him absolute security, economic and social. He built the 
oyster a shell to protect him from his enemies and attached him to the bed 
rock so he would not be buffeted about. When hungry, all the oyster has to 
do is to open his shell and food rushes in. But the eagle had to build his 
nest on the high mountain crag, shaken with storms which blow across the 
heights and for food he must scour the countryside. And yet, as he flies, the 
eagle is free to dip and soar and the beauty of the landscape lies before him. 
The eagle, not the oyster, is the emblem of America and yet in educational 
circles the claims of the oyster are loudly touted about today. Education is 
to make a man safe and secure against financial anxiety or any other sort of 
worry—political, intellectual or what not. 

Language study on the other hand proposes to turn would-be oysters 
into far-flying eagles. No wonder the work we are engaged in is to be de- 
scribed as glamorous, that is magical. No wonder, too, that we are in danger 
of being burned at the academic stake by our more mollusk-minded educa- 
tional colleagues, because like Socrates of old, we are unsettling the youth, 
we are detaching them from their comfortable oyster bed. And yet this is the 
paradox. The eagle by his very exposure is safer than the oyster. Our over- 
concern for security is as dangerous as it is neurotic. It is the symptom of a 
deadly disease. It makes us suspicious of the good as well as the bad in 
others. We have perfected the atomic bomb, but it was basically the work of 
foreign scientists in pure research which made the bomb possible. Many oi 
these men came to America because they were barred from their European 
homelands. The lesson is obvious. Any nation that puts up a barrier between 
itself and the rest of the world will find itself in prison behind it. That is 
particularly true of the wall of ideas whether those ideas be technological 
and scientific or cultural and philosophical. It is encouraging to note how 
many educators are seeking the vital importance of language, literature and 
the liberal arts in unlocking the doors of life. Presidents and deans of engi- 
neering schools in particular are now beginning to insist upon a broader, 
nonvocational training as a necessary background for their own specialized 
instruction. Too narrow a specialization defeats its own purpose. Isolation 
leads to sterilization. 
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id The world’s trouble today is that man has acquired a knowledge of 
he nature and in the process he has lost the knowledge of himself and of his 
p- neighbor. He will not recover that lost wisdom by looking into his test tubes 
ic and retorts. He will not meet it, as one linguist has suggested, by reading 
k, the newspapers and the contemporary ephemera of other nations. This is 
ng to sell our linguistic birthright for a very cheap mess of pottage. To train 

our students so they can read trash in two Janguages instead of in one is to 
Lis turn magicians into mountebanks. Language is the key to life and let us not 
ial use it to open doors which lead only to cul-de-sacs and dead end alleys. If 
‘S- modern man is to achieve that understanding which will make his new-won 
he material knowledge a benefit and not a curse, he must go to the great litera- 
ed tures of the world wherein are enshrined the hopes and dreams, the aspira- 
to tions and the insights of men of all times and of every place. Read the news 
iis by all means but remember, as one writer puts it, “Literature is news which 
he stays news.” It is only as we know a nation’s literature, the life blood of its 
he past, that we can evaluate its present and prophesy its future. 
m. To speak a foreign language is to become a citizen of two nations, it is 
al to be at home in another country, not a mere visitor, to enter into the 
is dreams and ideals of people like ourselves whose very differences of ex- 
of pression underscore the fundamental identity of our common humanity. 

We have a slang phrase which contains the soberest truth. In referring to 
ors some one who understands us we say, ‘‘that man speaks my own language.” 
le- When we do speak the other person’s language, we understand him and re- 
er spect him. Greek culture for all its greatness had a blind spot in that it had 
a- no appreciation for the languages of the surrounding peoples and called its 
th, neighbors barbaroi, babblers. The real barbarian, however, is the man who 
he has no interest in any culture or tongue beyond his own. The study of lan- 
r- | guage should enable us to know our neighbors, that is, to have an apprecia- 
fa | tion of their peculiar contributions to the progress and well being of all man- 
in kind. This kind of knowledge and tolerance is desperately needed today. We 
of must seize upon and utilize any means which will help break down barriers 
of between men and nations in our modern disintegrating world. If we are ever 
an | to eradicate suspicion and distrust we must create a sympathy and con- 
en fidence based upon mutual understanding and respect. Certainly, we in 
Is America have been among the worst offenders. There were many American , 
cal }* soldiers who went to Europe or the Pacific during the past war and we can 
ow add to their number the hordes of unthinking tourists, before and since, 
nd whose only criterion of judgment was the antiquated plumbing they en- 
gi- countered or the non-American trains they rode on. They had journeyed 
er, thousands of miles but they had never been detached from the oyster bed of 
zed their provincial prejudices. They kept their mollusk outlook on life. 
ion It is here that we who are teachers of foreign languages have a great 

opportunity. We hold within our hands the keys to life, but we cannot afford 
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to be complacent. Do we use those keys aright? Do our language courses 
really unlock the doors to the rich heritage of other races and peoples or do 
we keep our students from appreciating the culture of a great people by our 
habit of concentrating on that people’s use or disuse of the subjunctive 
mood? In our desire to pick clean the bones of one favorite classic, do we 
neglect a whole literature? Let us be realistic. It may be that in two years 
of Spanish we cannot get very far beyond the elements. After all we cannot 
soar as an eagle through the whole range of French literature until we first 
get the fundamentals of the French pronunciation out of the way. But 
again, let us be honest with ourselves. Are we oysters or eagles? In our 
own attitude towards this literature, which it is our responsibility to teach, 
have we practiced what we like to preach? We cannot widen our horizons 
and not have some of that breadth of vision pass over to our students, 
even while going over the elements. I do not mean that we should gush 
about our subject nor that we should devote the first ten minutes of every 
class period to a pep talk on the cultural advantages of first-year French. 
Young people are quick in making value judgments and if language study 
has really made a difference in our own lives, then our teaching will appear 
to them richer, more understanding and interesting as a result. There will 
be a real magic, yes glamor, in what we are doing. 

There is a famous passage in Goethe’s Faust which sums up what I 
have to say. The theologian is translating the gospel and is trying to get 
the proper rendering for the Greek word logos. 

’T is written: “In the beginning was the Word.” 
Here am I balked: who now can help afford? 
The Word?—Impossible so high to rate it; 

And otherwise must I translate it. 

If by the Spirit I am truly taught, 

Then thus: “In the Beginning was the Thought.” 
This first line let me weigh completely, 

Lest my impatient pen proceed too fleetly. 

Is it the Thought which works, creates, indeed? 
“In the Beginning was the Power,” I read. 

Yet, as I write, a warning is suggested, 

That I the sense may not have fairly tested. 
The Spirit aids me: now I see the light! 

“In the Beginning was the Act,” I write. 


Yes, the true value of words includes all these—thought, power and 
action. We who are teachers of language are the magicians of the modern 
world for we hold in our hands the very key to life. 

CoRWIN CARLYLE ROACH 
Dean of Divinity School 
Kenyon College 
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Languages for Life Adjustment 


DUCATIONAL reports of nation-wide scope appear with such fre- 

quency that it is difficult even for the school administrator to keep 
au courant. The teacher, unless he is particularly alert and well-read, remains 
blissfully ignorant of the pronouncements of the experts and goes on teach- 
ing as he always did. Some reports do provoke lively discussion but effect 
no changes either in methodology or organization. Hence, the average 
teacher of a special subject area has decided that he need not become per- 
turbed when another formidable educational brochure is published, even 
if it minimizes his subject or ignores it completely. 

One report, however, has continued to evoke not only talk but also 
action, although it is several years old. That is the statement of the Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth appointed in 1947 by 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker. In fact, it has 
developed into a veritable movement, resulting in such conferences as the 
council of the N. Y. State Department of Education calling for a program 
of “readjustment of high school education.” In New York City the endeavor 
to make this readjustment has taken the form of special classes for slow 
learners in 31 high schools known as XG (Experimental General). 

It seems evident, then, that the Life Adjustment report is no mere 
academic document but is definitely influencing educational thinking and 
practice. It should engage the attention of every alert supervisor and 
teacher in every subject-area, including foreign languages. 

What are the basic ideas of the report? 

In brief, it describes a deplorable educational condition and offers a 
remedy for it. It asserts that the high schools are not providing adequately 
for youth; that 60% of the student body is neglected. This large proportion 
consists of the ‘‘slow learner’—the pupil who has a low I. Q., comes from 
an uncultured home, belongs to a low-income family, is emotionally unstable 
and shows no interest in traditional school subjects. In a democratic society 
this group cannot afford to be ignored; the school must provide a meaning- 
ful and useful program of activities. 

The latter are to be built up on the needs and interests of pupils; a 
great deal is to be made of activities, trips, clubs, games, hobbies, com- 
munity and family contacts. Examinations, ratings and awards are mini- 
mized; learning is to be organized around life problems; pupil-teacher 
planning is encouraged; less reliance is placed on conventional printed 
materials, 

Major places are assigned to manual arts, home economics, crafts and 
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shop activities. Science and mathematics are to be “practical.” Foreign 
languages are not mentioned at all. 

This omission will undoubtedly irritate the average foreign language 
teacher. On the other hand, many a conscientious, traditionally-trained 
instructor will feel relieved and say: ‘‘Why should we be burdened with 
these educational mis-fits? I refuse to water down my courses. After all it 
takes brains to learn a language.” 

The question which we face is this: Can foreign language instruction 
contribute to the life adjustment program? 

I firmly believe that it can make a contribution and that it should do 
so. In fact, if we do not participate in the program, we will be confined to 
an ever diminishing clientele among the 20% destined for college. Let us 
face the situation with courage, cheerfulness and resourcefulness. 

The latter are the basic qualities of a good teacher and a good teacher 
can teach practically any subject to any child above the level of a moron. 
The problematical factor in the situation is not the inherent difficulty of 
the foreign language, nor even the limited mental capacity of the student, 
but rather the unwillingness of many a teacher to adapt himself and his 
teaching to new circumstances. 

It is absolutely futile to denounce the stupidity of the students of today 
and to long for the good old days when only the intellectually and socially 
favored 15% attended high school. 

That the average I. Q. of the secondary student body has declined is 
indisputable. In New York City, for example, in February 1949, 209% of 
the students entering academic high schools had an I. Q. below 90, and 
38% had an I. Q. below 100. In 1942 only 9% were graduated with general 
(i.e. non-academic) diplomas; in 1950 this group had risen to 27%. 

The question arises: But can a student with a low intelligence quotient 
pursue a foreign language successfully? 

I believe he can, even within the present framework. As proof of this, 
may I point out that in the Regents examinations of January 1951 there 
were successful candidates with I. Q.’s as low as 80. In nine of the New 
York high schools, chosen at random, 38 successful Regents candidates 
had I. Q.’s below 95. In fact, a student with 94 I. Q. attained 989% in 
French Three Years; two with I. Q.’s of 80 and 83 received 94% and 86°, 
respectively, in Spanish Two Years. In all of the junior high schools a 
foreign language is taught; in some of these schools the average I. Q. is 
below 83. In our high schools there are more classes in English for slow 
learners than for the normal students. The limited mental capacity of the 
student should not prove a stumbling block. 

In fact, if good results are possible with traditional methods, how much 
greater a measure of success could be attained with newer procedures 
designed to provide interesting, meaningful and useful activities? There 
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are so many facets to foreign language teaching, such a variety of interests 
and values, and so many mental processes on different levels involved, 
that for any type of child the subject can be made educationally valuable. 
I say, “‘can be” since at present it so often is made unnecessarily difficult 
and uninteresting. 

Leaving entirely aside the colorful cultural aspects, which include 
singing, dancing, music, art, costumes, customs, cuisine, etc., the linguistic 
activities alone can be made useful, interesting, meaningful and pleasant. 
Although the slow learner finds it difficult to grasp abstractions and to 
compose original material, his memory is usually good. Utilizing this 
faculty, a considerable amount of foreign language may be acquired. In 
fact, memory is basic in the acquisition of a foreign tongue; even the most 
gifted student has to memorize vocabulary, idioms and speech patterns. 

By employing much dramatization and practicing concrete life situa- 
tions, even the slowest child can learn, and learn pleasantly, many useful 
expressions in the foreign language. The ability to use them will give him 
a present feeling of pleasure and of confidence and equip him with something 
he may put to practical use later. 

I am reminded of that great genius (by his own admission!) Bernard 
Shaw who possessed a magnificent command of English but could speak 
no foreign language fluently. Once in Milan, in a group of Englishmen, 
he was asked to let the waiter know that separate checks were desired. 
Now Shaw’s spoken Italian was most meagre. However, calling to memory 
the first lines of an aria from Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots,” ‘“‘Ciascun per 
se e per tutti il ciel,” he quoted the first part of the line to the waiter who 
understood perfectly. 

Let us not in a spirit of supercilious scholarship exclude the numerous 
genus “slow learner” from so educationally valuable and so useful a field 
as foreign languages! 

THEODORE HUEBENER 

Director of Foreign Languages 

New York City Schools 











Sales Ability in Language Arts 


OING into practically any home in America you will, no doubt, find 

potatoes as a major part of the menu for the day. Looking at the school 
system of America, we find almost exactly the same thing is true. A major 
part of the daily diet of almost every student consists of English, history, 
and math. Why is this true? 

Laws of the land have designated these as subjects necessary to keep 
each of us from being ignorant, thus as long as we can read, figure, and know 
a little about our background (derived from history) we are thought to 
be intelligent. 

There is no such demand on the American public as far as foreign lan- 
guages are concerned, thus we are faced with the problem of getting the mul- 
titudes enough interested in a language to decide to do enough about it to 
at least take a few foreign language courses. 

I am quite sure that most of you agree with me at this point, that in 
all probability, if everyone in the high school were to take two years of some 
foreign language many of their lives would be greatly changed. It’s very 
true, for some it would be a waste of time. How many are wasting their 
time in English, math and other subjects as well? No, the great change 
would be in those who found new worlds to conquer. 

It would be wonderful if upon entering school, we could place each stu- 
dent before an X-ray machine and looking at the picture we saw we would 
be able to diagnose each student’s outcome and abilities. We could then 
recommend a particular ‘‘dosage for after each meal or every two hours’ 
of the proper subject material to fill each individual deficiency, whether it 
be Spanish, English, math, German, or something else. This modern con- 
venience being an impossibility as yet, it is advisable for us to utilize the 
testing we have available to show us each student’s proficiency toward a 
language. Then we can use the sales ability we have to sell as many on 
language as possible. 

It is a fact that we'll never have a large enrollment in a language 
class as long as students have.the feeling it is a dull, dry, and difficult sub- 
ject crammed with nothing but memory work. In my present school situa- 
tion, the estimated enrollment in Spanish is only about six per cent of the 
total enrollment of the school. This seems to bear out the above fact as well 
as leading me to believe the former teacher had nothing to offer her pupils 
except her daily appearance in the class room. In all probability this was 
not the fault of the Spanish teacher, but a failure on the part of the adminis- 
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trator to choose his teachers wisely and Spanish just became an added load 
to this teacher. 

A widely varied example is that of Miss Hartmann in the Lakeview 
School. This year Miss Hartmann will have a Spanish enrollment of seventy- 
five students out of a total school population of two hundred fifty students, 
or approximately thirty per cent of all the students. This popularity of 
subject matter would lead us to believe this teacher has been doing some- 
thing more than merely appearing in class and presenting a cold dry subject 
to the students. She has in reality been doing a selling job to the students 
at large and they in turn are saying, “‘I’ll buy that. I think I’ll take Spanish.” 

Not knowing the teaching-selling techniques of Miss Hartmann I shall 
relate some that I have seen used successfully. Probably the most successful 
Spanish teacher I have had in my school system was a Miss Wilson who 
received her degree from the University of Mexico and soon after came to 
our school to teach. 

In the beginning of the school year, Miss Wilson made known to the 
grade school teachers she would enjoy talking to their social studies classes 
at appropriate times, to present current material about Mexico and the 
Latin American countries. 

Soon the teachers began taking advantage of her offer and invited her 
to their rooms. She had made a large collection of materials, Mexican hats, 
shawls, vases, etc. The showing of these and short talks about Mexican life 
proved to be a great boon to the social studies as well as putting the idea 
into the grade pupils’ mind that Spanish must be an interesting subject if 
Miss Wilson taught it. 

Upon going into her classroom, one of the first things you noticed was 
the appropriate pictures she had on the usable wall space. Students soon 
found that these were as changeable as a progressive bulletin board, and 
before long it was not unusual to see students not enrolled in her classes, 
making trips into her room to see what new picture or statuette she had 
displayed there. 

Since she also taught some of the commercial subjects, she had charge 
of the school paper. Each week one of the Spanish students would either 
draw a good cartoon, write a Spanish story or some good understandable 
Spanish conversation for the paper and this proved to be very interesting 
to the pupils at large. 

Each year a number of public programs were presented by the school, 
therefore she began making use of what talent she found in the school and 
in her Spanish classes. There were a number of good musicians in the Span- 
ish department and they started working on some numbers in “South of 
the Border” style. This Spanish accented music was very usable during 
some of the programs as well as between the acts at a number of the school 
plays. It was also in great demand for assembly programs, which were given 
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once a week. Along with the music, often a short interesting skit would also 
be presented. The extensive use of gawdy Mexican clothing seemed to add 
a great deal to the programs. A large part of this program could be materia! 
used in daily classroom work, thus it would not involve the use of a great 
deal of extra time. 

In business training, students made studies of various parts of commerce, 
trade, and transportation of the countries of the world and compared our 
methods with those of other foreign countries especially Mexico, Centra! 
and South America. Reasons for the particular business trends were brought 
out, compared, discussed and verified. 

It was not unusual to notice some of the students coming to school or 
walking through the halls in Mexican dress, which they were to wear for 
a skit in class that day. This enhanced the learning as well as the interest 
inside and outside the class. Other students began feeling there was some- 
thing interesting about education after all. 

Many of the students who were not musicians could participate in the 
programs in a number of other ways. Several of them were taught very 
picturesque dances, whichcould be puton for theentertainment of the public. 
The outstanding one of these, that I recall, was the Aztec “Dance of Death.” 
This was presented by a girl who had practiced in absolute secrecy. As she 
appeared on the stage, in the center of the colored spot light, she had the 
appearance of a dark headed, dark complexioned Indian maiden unknown 
to the complete audience. Great was the surprise of all when it was disclosed 
at the end of the performance that the dancer had been the fairest complex- 
ioned blond of the school. ‘The element of surprise had worked wonders in 
this instance. Around the Spanish room at all times you could find scattered 
bits of Mexican and South American culture. There were miniature hats, 
shawls, boots, and other articles of clothing along with tools, implements, 
and many pieces of jewelry. 

Each teacher was given the opportunity to list several films to be 
scheduled throughout the year for the visual aids program. Those for the 
Spanish department were chosen so as to give entertainment and attract 
the attention of the general high school. They were also selected for educa- 
tional values to the Spanish classes. 

Using all of these various techniques appears as though it were very 
time consuming. This would have been true, if it had all been done in 2 
week’s time, but it was systematically scattered over the whole year. The 
teacher seemed to keep in mind most of the time that she must not use more 
than her share of the students’ time, thus faculty jealousy was kept at 4 
minimum. Taking excessive amounts of the students’ time will cause faculty 
friction quicker than anything else. 

It is also possible that some people in the community will look upon 4 
one person barrage of this type with distaste. Therefore, we must be 
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very careful to keep this feeling at a minimum. If nothing else, make use of 
the agitators by giving them active parts in some of the activities. Common 
sense will enable you to satisfactorily handle a number of your other prob- 
lems. 

I would like very much to see several other projects carried out. Two 
that I think would prove very good are: 

A Spanish Bulletin and an all Spanish book. Of course, the Spanish 
students contribute to the school paper from time to time, but in that case 
they are just a drop in a large puddle. They are competing with plays, 
football, baseball, basket ball, concerts, etc. for the interest of the students. 
This is only right that they take part in the over-all school picture, yet 
another project could be carried out which would center the students’ inter- 
est in the Spanish department. 

It would be very nice to print an all Spanish paper periodically. This 
could be mimeographed, once a week, once a month, or however often time 
permitted. It could be as small or as large as the class desired. This could 
contain samples of story writing, poems, songs, and an abundance of car- 
toons. It would be well if they could be handed out to the total student 
body, but if this were too costly, a few scattered throughout the school 
would be much better than none. 

A little different version of the above, although just as interesting and 
important, would be the composition of a booklet. This could contain 
samples of various students’ talent such as stories, poems, art, or cartoons, 
done any time during the year and compiled prior to the closing of school 
in the spring. 

There are many more techniques we have not mentioned. There are 
a number for “‘in class’’ work as well as many more extracurricular tech- 
niques. However, these that we have mentioned seem to be the outstanding 
ones to get a good program started. 

HuBERT A. TRIMBLE 

Principal Lovington High School 

Lovington, Illinois 





french for Graduate Students 


INCE the organization of the Division of Modern Languages at Cornell 

in 1946, there has been a small but fairly constant demand among 
graduate students for a course to prepare them for the French reading 
knowledge requirement of the Graduate School. In answer to this demand, 
such a course was introduced in the summer of 1949 under the designation 
French $151. Five Cornell graduate students took the course, all of them 
meeting the requirements of their respective departments! at the close of the 
summer session. The course was offered again in the summer of 1950 and 
enrollment rose to fifteen, ten students from Cornell and five from other 
universities. 

Nature of the course. French $151 is, in essence, an intensive spoken 
language course slanted according to the need of the graduate student.’ 
With 20 contact hours a week and substantial outside assignments, it is 
a full-time academic program for the six-week summer session. Classes 
are held five days a week with four one-hour sessions each day starting at 
8:00, 10:00, 12:30, and 2:30. (Class time is partitioned this way to allow 
time for mastery of materials introduced the first hour before the beginning 
of the second hour, of the materials introduced the second hour before the 
beginning of the third hour, etc.) 

The course hours are apportioned as follows: 


Hours devoted to the spoken language.................88 
Hours devoted to guided individual reading............ 20 
Hours of lecture on structure of French................ 10 
iced ciccnctn abou cencunawanske waned 2 


Total 120 


Why a spoken language course? There are several reasons why a spoken 
language course is desirable for graduate students. 
1) The student who learns to read French, or any other language for 


1 Each department at Cornell sets its own standards for the foreign language reading 
knowledge requirements and administers its own tests. 

2 French S151 is a modification and a combination of French 101 and French 102, each 
6 semester-hour intensive spoken language courses. For broad descriptions of these courses 
and brief statements of their theoretical foundations, see J. M. Cowan, The Cornell Plan of 
Language Teaching, Hispania 30.57— 60 (1947), and F. B. Agard, The Cornell Language Pro- 
gram, Hispania 32.27-34 (1949). For a critical evaluation, see The College Requirement for 
Proficiency in a Foreign Language, MLJ 34.593-603 (1950), the report of a committee from 
the faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences at Cornell on Cornell language instruction. 
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that matter, develops his own private pronunciation.’ It might just as 
well be a good pronunciation. 

2) Experience in French at Cornell seems to indicate that fluency in 
reading comes along almost (but not quite) as a by-product of fluency in 
speaking.* Reading still has to be taught as such, but progress is fast when 
the student already has some control of the spoken language. 

3) Graduate students at Cornell, looking forward to possible Fulbright 
or other grants for study abroad, have welcomed the opportunity to lay the 
foundation for a good speaking knowledge of a foreign language while 
satisfying the reading requirements of their schools. 

Text. The text used in French $151 has been Denoeu and Hall, Spoken 
and Written French, D. C. Heath, 1946. This text, which contains twenty- 
four units plus six review units, serves as the basic text for the regular 12 
semester-hour sequence. It is covered in one hundred eighty class hours in 
the regular elementary courses. 

Plan of French S151. During the first three weeks (54 drill hours plus 
6 hours of lecture), 12 units of the basic text are covered at the rate of five 
hours per unit, two hours per review unit. In the lecture next following the 
completion of each of the two review units covered, an auditory test is 
administered, designed to measure auditory comprehension and knowledge 
of certain of the grammatical patterns so far studied. Since no grade is 
given for the course, the sole purpose of these tests is to give the students 
a measure on their progress. No tests are given in the remainder of the 
course. 

The tempo is stepped up considerably in the last three weeks. Students 
are started immediately on individual reading projects in their own fields. 
Study of the basic text is continued, but at the rate of three hours per unit 
and two hours per review unit. After completion of each unit two hours 
are spent on guided reading (see below). A total of 24 units are thus covered 
in Spoken and Written French. The essential points of grammar from units 
25-29 inclusive are covered in the lectures: present participle, future tense, 
conditional tense, possessive pronouns, past definite, and imperfect sub- 
junctive (the last is not included in the text). 

Guided reading. At the beginning of the fourth week each student 


* For a fuller statement of the relation of pronunciation to ability in reading, see C. F. 
Hockett, Learning Pronunciation, MLJ 34.261-269 (1950), esp. pp. 263-264. 

‘At the conclusion of the regular 12 semester-hour sequence of intensive elementary 
spoken French each year, the CEEB reading test has been given. Insofar as comparisons have 
been possible, the students in the intensive spoken course appear to have achieved about the 
same proficiency in reading as students in courses specifically designed to teach reading. This 
is partially accounted for by the fact that the Cornell elementary French course includes five 
weeks of a kind of reading practice. While the reading assignments are intended primarily to 
provide material for conversation in class rather than for translation, the students are not un- 
familiar with the printed page when they take the CEEB test. 
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selects a French work in his own field for reading in class. For economy of 
class time, when two or three students are working in closely related fields, 
they are encouraged to choose a text cutting across their fields and work 
together on it. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth weeks of the course, two hours 
out of every five are spent reading these texts. Equipped with a dictionary 
and Spoken and Written French for references and with the assistance of 
the instructor when needed, each student or group of students translates 
as much of the text as time allows. 

Term project. In addition to the regular assignments of the course, 
each student is required to write an accurate translation of 25-40 pages of 
text from some French work in his own field other than the document he 
has been reading in the guided reading periods. 

Results. The results for the past two summers are summarized in the 
following tabulation. 

Subsequently passed a graduate reading examination: 


ee i 0 a ssh akarh sokmdiiie ue sarees 13 
es kb dvncem ieee cnwnes 1 
er te ee ee 1 
iS Scie acts wpm Bide Reels 1 
I 5 cab ace prairs. dir nig id scant eee ee 1 
Have not yet passed a reading exam: 

Not yet accepted ina graduate school........ 1 

Undergraduate who took course for his own 
. .-o c ivavedcausaweweanawas «> 1 

Malaria victim who attended irregularly and 

about whom I heard nothing after the end of 
SS se ak oe a inne Dareidaletaers 1 
20 
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Cornell University 
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Antonio Machado, autor teatral 


ON respecto al teatro que los hermanos Manuel y Antonio Machado 

escribieron en colaboracién, se ha dicho que “‘lo teatral de (Antonio) 
Machado es un accidente de su obra literaria y se da en un momento acci- 
dental o de transito.”* También se ha dicho que “‘la huella es mas de Manuel, 
el modernista, que del vigor noventaiochentista de Antonio.’” 

Es evidente que ambas afirmaciones son discutibles, pues no hay pruebas 
ni de ese “‘accidente” de transito literario en Antonio ni de esa ‘“‘huella” 
predominante de Manuel. 

En las paginas que siguen me propongo mostrar: 1) que Antonio 
Machado tuvo siempre una preocupacién por el teatro y hasta llegé a 
formular sus propias teorfas dramaticas; 2) que en las piezas escritas en 
colaboracién hay muchos elementos que se ajustan a esas teorias y, por lo 
tanto, bien podrian indicar una intervencién de Antonio Machado mucho 
mds activa de lo que hasta ahora se ha supuesto; 3) que en el teatro se 
reconocen algunos de los temas e ideas que Antonio Machado expresé, 
insistentemente, en sus prosas y poesias. 

Antonio Machado puso sus opiniones sobre el teatro en boca de sus 
criaturas inventadas: Juan de Mairena, Abel Martin y Jorge Meneses. 
Veamos algunas de estas opiniones, a propdsito de El gran climatérico, 
drama ficticio de Juan de Mairena: 


“El protagonista de ella, siempre en escena, era un personaje que simbolizaba 
lo inconsciente libidinoso a través de la existencia humana, desde la adolescencia 
hasta el término de la vida sexual... . No habia en los veinttin actos de esta obra 
la mas leve anticipacién de las teorfas de Freud y de otros eminentes psiquiatras de 
nuestros dias, pero si algunas interesantes novedades—no demasiado nuevas—de 
técnica teatral. El dialogo iba acompafiado de ilustraciones musicales. Cornetin y 
guitarra ejercian, ya de comentaristas alegres y burlones, ya como el coro clasico de 
jaleadores del infortunio. M4s todo ello muy levemente y administrado con gran 
parsimonia. Restablecta Juan de Mairena en su obra—y esto era lo mds original de su 
técnica—los mondlogos y los apartes, ya en desuso, y con mayor extensién que se habian 
empleado nunca.’” 


¢Y por qué prefiere la técnica del teatro clésico espafiol?! Enumera las 
siguientes razones: 


‘Manuel Blasco Garz6n, Gloria y Pasién de Antonio Machado, Cuadernos de Cultura 
Espafiola, Buenos Aires, 1942, Vol. 10, p. 77. 

? Angel Valbuena Prat, Historia de la Literatura Espanola, Barcelona, segunda edicién, 
1946, tomo II, p. 803. 

* Antonio Machado, Juan de Mairena, Buenos Aires, 1942, pp. 93-98. 

* Francisco Garcia Lorca, en su interesante articulo, “El mundo de Federico Garcfa 
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1) “Se devuelve al teatro parte de su inocencia y casi toda de su honradez de 
otros dias. La comedia con mondélogos y apartes puede ser juego limpio; mejor 
diremos, juego a cartas vistas, como en Shakespeare, en Lope, en Calder6én. Nada 
tenemos ya que adivinar en sus personajes, salvo lo que ellos ignoran de sus propias 
almas, porque todo lo demas ellos lo declaran, cuando no en la conversacién, en el 
soliloquio o didlogo interior, y en el aparte o reserva mental que puede ser el reverso 
de todo ‘platica’ o ‘interloquio’.”’ 

2) “Desaparecen del teatro el drama y la comedia embotellados de barato 
psicologismos, cuyo interés ‘folletinesco’ proviene de la ocultacién arbitraria de los 
propésitos conscientes mAs triviales que hemos de adivinar a través de conversa- 
ciones sin sustancia o de reticencias y frases incompletas, pausas, gestos, etc., de 
diffcil interpretacién escénica.” 

3) “Se destierra del teatro al confidente, ese personaje pasivo y superfluo, cuando 
no perturbador de la accién dramftica, cuya misién es escuchar para que el ptiblico 
se entere—cuanto los personajes activos y esenciales no pueden decirse unos a 
otros, pero que necesariamente, cada cual se dice a sf mismo, y nos declaran todos 
en sus mondlogos y apartes.” 

4) “Y Gltimo. Agotado ya, por el didlogo, el monélogo y el aparte, cuanto el 
personaje dramAtico sabe de si mismo, el total contenido de su conciencia clara, 
comienza lo que pudiéramos llamar ‘tactica oblicua’ del comediédgrafo, para sugerir 
cuanto carece de expresién directa, algo realmente profundo y original, el fondo 
inconsciente o subconsciente de donde surgen los impulsos creadores de la conciencia 
y de la accién, la fuerza césmica que, en tiltima instancia, es el motor dramtico . .. 
s6lo para esto requeria yo el auxilio de la masica. Pero, convencido de que la mezcla 
de las artes nos da siempre productos hfbridos, estéticamente infecundos, acaso me 
decida a prescindir del pentagrama.” 


Y seguin Antonio Machado, ¢cémo se han de crear los personajes? 

“No pueden ser menos conversadores 0 semivivientes silenciosos de hueca 0 
impenetrable soledad, sino como los personajes Shakesperianos cuya accidén se 
acompafa de conciencia m4s o menos clara, hombres y mujeres para quienes la 
conversacién no siempre tiene la importancia de sus mondlogos y apartes.’’ 


Con respecto a la accién dramatica, nos dice: 


“Lo dramAtico es accién, como tantas veces se ha dicho. En efecto, accién 
humana, acompafiada de conciencia y, por ello, siempre de palabra. A toda merma 





Lorca,” Revista de América, Bogotd, 1947, tomo 10, p. 401, dice: “En la historia del moderno 
teatro espafiol Federico aparece como el primero que vuelve los ojos hacia la tradicién clasica 
con el objeto de restaurar algunas de sus virtudes esenciales ... .”’ Luego afiade: “‘ningtin 
dramaturgo moderno ha logrado que los factores musical y pldstico tengan tan importante 
funcién en el teatro como lo logr6 Federico en sus obras, no en forma arbitraria sino como 
parte integral de la escencia dramAtica.” Es discutible si fué “el primero” entre sus contempo- 
raneos (Benavente, Marquina, Grau, etc.) o si fué uno de los Gltimos que realizé el apogeo 
clasico. Con respecto a la segunda afirmacién, esos mismos factores (musical y pldstico 
desempefian una importante funcién en La Lola se va a los puertos por los hermanos Machado. 

5 Obsérvase esta alusién al teatro Shakesperiano, especialmente en cuanto a Julianille 


Valcércel. 
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en las funciones de la palabra corresponde un igual empobrecimiento de la accién. 
Sélo quienes confunden la accién con el movimiento gesticular y el trajin de entradas 


y salidas pueden no haber reparado en que la acci6én dramAtica . . . va poco a poco 
desapareciendo del teatro... .” 


Hay ciertos temas, ideas y metdforas que por aparecer tan frecuente- 
mente en la prosa y poesia de Antonio Machado se les considera como 
suyos. Por ejemplo, hay ciertos simbolos totémicos andaluces, como los 
olivares, la naranja, el caballo, el jazmin, el carmin, etc., que brotan repeti- 
das veces por todos sus dramas. También se deben afiadir esos temas tan 
extensamente discutidos en Juan de Mairena y Abel Martin y que luego 
aparecen por toda la obra teatral: su satira contra el seforitismo y el 
latifundismo decadente; su desprecio particular por el barroco literario; 
su critica contra el deporte; su satira contra el viejo régimen politico; su 
desprecio por el esnobismo contempordneo; su critica teatral dentro del 
teatro. 

En cuanto al donjuanismo, tema legendario perpetuo que resurge con 
nueva vitalidad en el drama moderno, como por ejemplo Don Juan de 
Carillana por Jacinto Grau; Don Luis Mejia por Hernandez Cata y Eduardo 
Marquina; Don Juan de Mafiara por los hermanos Machado; El Hermano 
Juan por Miguel de Unamuno, nos dejé Antonio Machado sus impresiones 
particulares. Segin él, Don Juan es verdaderamente bello para la mujer. 
Lo aman y lo disputan—los hombres lo envidian y lo desdefian—*‘‘no 
importa si es guapo o feo, tuerto o derecho; él sabe, en todo caso, que es 
bello para la mujer. Sin la conciencia de esto no hay donjuanismo.’* El 
motivo sexual predomina en su cardcter estético. No renuncia a la carne, 
pero si a engendrar en ella. Cuando se arrepiente, se mete a fraile, pero 
rara vez a padre de familia. 

Su teatro, pues, no aspira a un realismo convencional, de molde positi- 
vista 0 exhibicionismo Hollywoodiano. Combina mis bien las pecularidades 
estéticas de ambos poetas, orientado hacia el renacimiento del teatro 
clasico, pero a la vez preocupado por los temas modernos. Los cuadros 
plasticos, el didlogo muscial, el simbolismo de los personajes, se destaca 
entre la preocupacién ideolégica de gran sensibilidad lirica, conmovido por 
el dramatismo fntimo e interior. En efecto, su teatro aspira conservar la 
esencia del gran teatro espafiol—como nos dice Juan de Mairena: 


“Nuestro deseo de renovar el teatro no es un afan novelero—o novedoso, como 
dicen nuestros parientes de América—sino que es, en parte y por de pronto, el 


propésito de restaurar, mutatis mutandis, mucho de lo olvidado o injustamente 
Preterido.”’ 


Restablece el mondlogo y el aparte. Destierra al confidente por ser superfluo. 


* Juan de Mairena, p. 51. 
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Emplea la musica para trascender la realidad escénica, o adquirir nuevos 
valores en la fuerza de sus personajes. Emplea el psicoandlisis freudiano 
para dar voz a la subconciencia, y revelar ante el ptblico el drama de la 
realidad interior. Se inspira en los temas del teatro clasico espaifiol, en los 
temas romanticos del siglo XIX, y no rehusa discutir en escena algunos 
temas de origen contemporaneo. Si elige el tema libidinoso como tesis 
espafiola, porque asi ha sido bajo multiples formas, no lo hace para agradar 
a los “snobs” ni para despertar alusiones salaces o gustos estragados. 
Conforme con la filosofia de Antonio Machado, sélo quiere desnudar el 
alma de sus personajes para revelarnos a clara vista el “‘élan vital” y el 
motor de ja intuicién espiritual. 

Repasemos, pues, breve y cronolégicamente algunos indicios de su 
colaboracién teatral que concuerdan arménicamente con las ideas, temas y 
















peculiaridades poéticas de Antonio Machado: 






Julianillo Valcércel 0 Desdichas de la Fortuna, tragicomedia de cuatro actos 
estrenado en el teatro de la Princesa, 9 de febrero 1926, Madrid. 







Aunque recobra este drama el ambiente histérico de don Gaspar de 
Guzman, Conde de Olivares, el poderoso privado de Felipe IV, y el espiritu 
del barroco espanol del siglo XVII, se altera el tema notablemente. En vez 
de arrepentirse los picaros segtin la mejor tradici6n literaria, realzan orgullo- 
samente la libertad de accién y pensamiento de su vida hampesca. En efecto, 
muere el protagonista como un quetzal en su jaula de oro, a causa de la 
asfixia espiritual, impuesta por el vasallaje y la ociosidad de la corte. 1) La 
interpretacién antibarroca concuerda perfectamente con el desprecio de 
Antonio Machado por el barroco literario. 2) En el ultimo acto, se emplea | 
la teoria freudiana con respecto a los suefos. Sirve convenientemente : 
para revelar el amor del triangulo comprometido. Ademds, acabamos de 
ver como Antonio Machado queria crear ‘‘personajes de conciencia’’— ) 
como los personajes de Shakespeare eran para él un ideal presente. 3) Un 
























ejemplo concreto de su ideal reserva alguna semejanza a esa escena en 
Hamlet, Acto III, Esc. III, cuando ora el Rey, y Hamlet sosiega su pasién f 
de venganza mediante el raciocinio restringido. Julian, el protagonista, P 
rifia con su amada, Leonor. El escdndalo invita la intervencién del criado: , 
Leonor (a Julian) j“‘Hierre!” f 
El criado (a Julian) ‘“Ténte!” n 
Leonor i‘‘Matame!” 
El criado (a Julian cuando desenvaina éste su pufal) 2 
2“‘Qué vas a hacer?” 
Leonor j‘‘“Matame! Acaba. M4s muero inocente.” 
Julian (sosegdndose) ‘Bah! No quiero perderme por tal mujer. ;Adiés!” Ce 


4) Se emplean extensamente los mondélogos y los apartes (Acto I, Esc. 
II; Acto III, Esc. III, Esc. V). 5) El disfraz de varén, tan popular en el 
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teatro clasico, sirve para sostener el engafio. 6) Cuando Julian sufre un des- 
doblamiento de la personalidad en el ultimo acto, y se ve a si mismo fallecer, 
brota de sus labios una metafora muy parecida a los de Antonio Machado: 
‘Era una puerta de sol naranja y carmin.”’ 


Don Juan de Mafara, drama de tres actos en verso, estrenado en el teatro 
Reina Victoria, 16 de marzo 1927, Madrid. 


Don Juan de Manara, sevillano y penitente, permanece fiel a su leyenda, 
y particularmente a la concepcién de Antonio Machado. Predomina el 
motivo libidinoso asi como la infecundidad del lecho: “te atormenta que 
nuestro lecho haya sido estéril,’’ (Acto III, Esc. IV). 2) Concuerdan las 
ideas y critica sobre el deporte y latifundismo con esas opiniones ya ex- 
puestas por Antonio Machado: ‘‘No es galante la juventud: es atlética, 
gimnastica, deportiva,’”’ (Acto I, Esc. I). ‘‘Hacia el mar mis horas ociosas 
llevo de sefiorito andaluz ...mimado de la fortuna como estos campos 
me hicieron.” (Acto I, Esc. III). 

3) Se emplea el aparte cuatro veces, (Acto I, Esc. IV, Esc. V), y el 
mondologo cuatro veces, (Acto I, Esc. VII; Acto II, Esc. I, V, VII). Cuando 
alude Don Juan a su tradici6én literaria, hay cierto desdoblamiento de la 
personalidad: ‘‘No fui el Don Juan de mi leyenda,” (Acto II, Esc. III). 
La musica que se oye fuera de escena adquiere los valores de color local y 
atmésfera poética. A veces se emplean saltos retrospectivos, por medio 
del didlogo, asi uniendo la légica con la accién. En el ultimo acto, hablan 
los criados segun los cambios andaluces. 

4) De vez en cuando, se distingue la dialéctica de Antonio por medio 
del didlogo: ‘‘Mi vida esta perdida / desde el nacer al morir, / lo que lla- 
mamos vivir / es ir perdiendo la vida,” (Acto III, Esc. V). Compdrese: 
“De paseo sali esta mafiana / con caballo, escopeta y perro / no he cazado, 
pero he visto / mis campos, hoy que los pierdo,” (Acto I, Esc. III). “...a 
la espalda la escopeta, / entre sus galgos agudos, caminando un cazador,”’ 
(Campos de Castilla). 5) Cuando menos pensado, aparecen las metdforas 
favoritas de Antonio Machado: “después nos Ilevaba el rio”; “para correr 
como el rfo’’; ‘“‘bendita sea la puerta abierta en el mar al rio’’; ‘“‘la vida es 
un rio mds turbio cuanto mds cerca del mar’’; ‘‘Vuelve atrds el rio!”. La 
flora simbédlica, de tanto relieve en la poesia de Antonio, brota insistente- 
mente: “gota de carmin,” “‘bajo los olivares.” 


Las Adelfas, drama de tres actos en verso, estrenado en el teatro del Centro 
22 de octubre 1928, Madrid.” 


Alejandose del tema cldsico de sus primeros dos triunfos, Las Adelfas 
combina las novedades de tema, técnica, y estética. Es sin duda su drama 
”“Las ovaciones a los ilustres poetas en la noche del estreno adquirieron magnitud de 


verdadero clamor. La muchedumbre aplaudia en ellos a dos nombres insignes de nuestra lirica 
Contempordnea,”’ Nuevo Mundo, 26 de octubre 1928, Madrid. 
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mas hibrido. A lo ibseniano, se desenvuelve la trama como resultado de 
acontecimientos ya pasados. La protagonista, Araceli, se enamora tardfa- 
mente de su difunto esposo. Insiste con su capricho, atin de saber mas del 
difunto, aunque fuese de una rival suya. Sin embargo, el verdadero prota- 
gonista es la ciencia, disfrazada de psicélogo, que desde el principio desem- 
pena el papel de héroe como interpretador de suefios y curador de nervios. 

Cuando se mezcla el léxico cientifico y exético, como por ejemplo: mi- 
croscopio, psicoanaliticamente, erotematica, etc., y tournée, serré, un 
match, knockout, etc., afadiendo ciertos trucos modernos, como la deto- 
nacién que estalla fuera de escena, reminiscente de un balazo fatal, se 
rompe la sensibilidad poética repentinamente. Pero atin asf, la sdtira anti- 
deportiva, antipositivista y critica teatral dentro del teatro distingue 
marcadamente la contribucién de Antonio: 1) “pero estos hombres tan 
deportivos y atléticos son, a su manera, fatuos, engreidos y al espejo se 
miran mas que conviene,” (Acto II, Esc. II). 2) ¢‘‘Hay derecho a analizar 
suefios sin saber sofiar?”’. Araceli lee en voz alta un manuscrito: 

‘“‘Asunto de un drama por escribir—‘‘Matarse por no morir o resucitar difunto,” 
‘Vaya titulo!’ El teatro representa unos boscajes en Los Adelfos. Son cuatro y 
medio los personajes—j‘Cuatro y medio!””—“Es un decir. El medio es un confidente, 
ciya misi6n es ofr la voz de lo subconsciente—quiza el medio personaje, perdén, 
traidor inocente, turbé un poco aquel menaje psicoanaliticamente. Toma nota, que 


esta vez, el autor habla al piblico y al juez.” . . . —“Salvador, guarde el boceto de 
ese estupido dramén. Arguye poco respeto . . . al arte de Calderén tanta bufonada 
y tanto mal gusto que hace refr con los motivos del llanto . . . me apesta el piran- 


delismo.” (Acto II, Esc. IV). 


3) Ademias, los acordes de armonia, especialmente con respecto a la 
poetizacién del didlogo, no deja de lucir una semejanza a la poesia de 


Antonio. Por ejemplo: “...en la noche de San Juan todo vive, todo 
ama / y es toda la tierra dama / y todo el cielo galan,” (Acto III, Esc. 
VI). “... fiesta de San Juan / ... ya estén los prados verdes, / ya vino 


abril galan,’’ Nuevas Canciones. Entre los simbolos totémicos de Antonio 
Machado, los olivares siempre guardan su sentido intimo: “Naci entre 
esos olivares,” (Acto I, Esc. V). 


La Lola se va a los Puertos, comedia en tres actos y en verso, estrenado en el 
Teatro Fontalba, 8 de noviembre 1929, Madrid. 


Basado en una copla de Manuel Machado, la Lola encarna el espfritu 
del cante hondo andaluz. Ella es la copla, y Heredia, el guitarrista enamo- 
rado, la guitarra que siempre !a seguir4. Cuando habla la Lola dulcemente, 
(asi como hablaba la célebre Dolores Membrives) habla la conciencia his- 
térica del pueblo espafiol. Por cierto, la Lola simboliza la libertad espanola: 
“Pero yo no canto en jaula si me la forjan de oro y diamantes.”’ Porque es 
ella la cancién del pueblo—‘‘brota en el pecho de la gente cuando rie 0 
cuando llora.” 
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Obsérvase las ideas ya citadas de Antonio Machado en boca de la dulce 
Lola Membrives:® 1) ‘‘El absentismo es la plaga de Andalucia y la muerte 
de nuestra riqueza agraria’”’. .. . ““Me cargan los seforitos de nuestra tierra. 
Son vanos, frios de cuello .. . esos gansos que desprecian cuanto ignoran,” 
(Acto I, Escs. X, XI). 

2) Se emplea el aparte varias veces, (Acto I, Esc. XI; Acto II, Esc. I, 
VII). En el Acto III, Esc. VI, se forman dos parejas y se entablan dos 
didlogos paralelos. Debido al aire popular andaluz, la “‘excelentisima esceno- 
grafia,”® la fusi6n arménica de la misica con la plasticidad estética, destaca 
este drama un espiritu eminentemente clasico. 

3) Comparese una parte del didlogo poetizado con un poema de Antonio 
Machado: ‘‘El canto / es agua manantial .../ y brotan en el pecho de la 
gente / cuando rie o cuando llora. / El caso es saber sentir; / lo demas 
tiene muy poca / importancia. ¢Usted no ha visto en la Sierra de Cazorla / 
nacer el Guadalquivir entre piedras, gota a gota? / Pues asf nace un can- 
tar, / como el rio, y baja a Cordoba / y a Sevilla, hasta perderse / enla 
mar tan grande y honda... ,” (Acto I, Esc. V). “jOh Guadalquivir! / te 
vi en Cazorla nacer; / hoy, en Sanlucar morir. / Un borbollén de agua 
clara, / debajo de un pino verde . . . / como yo, cerca del mar, / rio de barro 
salobre / gsuefias con tu manantial?”’, (Neuvas Canciones). 


La Prima Fernanda, comedia en tres actos, en verso, estrenada en el Teatro 
Victoria, 24 de abril 1931, Madrid. 


De menos valor dramatico, y de estética hibrida e inconsistente, sufrié 
este drama la peor critica de su colaboracién teatral.!? Basdndose en la 
sitira politica, dificil tema para poetizar liricamente, concuerda muy bien 
la critica contra el viejo régimen con las ideas expuestas por Juan de 
Mairena y Abel Martin: ‘Bah, personaje mds simple’’—‘‘No lo desprecies, 
banquero. Qué serfa de vosotros sin politicos? Sin estos romanticos de la 
farsa, virtuosos del camelo, lo vuestro seria abominable,” (Acto I, Esc. V). 

No sdélo se emplea la técnica del teatro clasico, como el aparte varias 
veces (Acto I, Esc. I, IV; Acto II, Esc. V), sino también se mezclan los 
trucos y temas modernos con el didlogo poetizado. Por ejemplo, suena el 
teléfono dos veces en escena, y se emplea un aparato de radio a fines del 
segundo acto. Para sostener el interés de la conversacién, se menciona el 
tema de “la deshumanizacién del arte’? de Ortega y Gasset. Y de acuer- 
do con las criaturas inventadas de Antonio Machado se discute el aparato 
de Jorge Meneses que servfa para componer poesias. De pronto, vuelve la 


* Es interesante notar que los dramdticos de mds renombre desempefiaron los papeles 
principales de sus obras: Margarita Xirgu, Josefina Diaz, Santiago Artigas, Dolores Mem- 
brives, Ricardo Puga, Irene Lépez Heredia, Irene Barroso. 

* Esfera, 16 de noviembre 1929; 7 de diciembre 1929, Madrid. 

'° Nuevo Mundo, 8 de mayo 1931, Madrid. 
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critica sobre la poesia moderna: “‘los poetas que ahora dicen de vanguardia, 
¢no?”’—**Si’’—‘‘Me parece como si no les interesara la vida.”’ 


La Duquesa de Benamejt, drama de tres actos en prosa y verso, estrenado en 
el Teatro Espafiol, 26 de marzo, 1932, Madrid. 


Basandose en la leyenda del bandido romantico, de tipo “‘Robin Hood,” 
es éste su unico drama escrito en prosa y verso, a veces mezclando los dos 
en una misma escena. Ademas, debido a los temas del libre albedrio, del 
popularismo clasico, de la libertad de accién que surgen por las palabras 
poéticas del didlogo, no serfa ilégico identificar la mano caracteristica de 


Antonio Machado con el acierto del héroe: ‘“‘La Espana neta, duquesa, se 
refugia en la sierra.” 

1) Se emplea el aparte varias veces, asi como otros factores del teatro 
clasico (Acto I, Esc. X; el didlogo interior una vez, Acto II, Esc. III, y 
el soliloquio una vez, Acto I, Esc. VIII). Se emplea la musica de palillos, 
asi como la de otros instrumentos. En el ultimo acto hay una evocacidén 
del pasado, y por medio del didlogo se destaca el habla rustico picaresco 
de manera muy graciosa. 

2) Como de costumbre, la flora brota con su valor vital. Compdrese 
la copla siguiente con la poetizacién del didlogo de F. Garcia Lorca:" 
“Tengo una capa, nifia, / verde y de plata, / como campo de olivos / con 
luna clara. / Como alamares / relucen con la luna / los olivares,”’ (Acto I, 
Esc. V). 

En suma, las ideas y opiniones expuestas por Juan de Mairena, Abel 
Martin y Jorge Meneses demuestran claramente la preocupacién de An- 
tonio Machado por el teatro. No es un “‘accidente” de su obra literaria 
sino una idea trazada cuidadosamente y realizada mediante una evolucién 
graduada del romance poético a la escenografia dramatica. Cuando se 
presenta al teatro no es ningun novel de manera alguna.” Trae consigo 
una técnica, un concepto teatral y un verso lirico. También hemos visto 
una similitud de ideas, temas, pecularidades poéticas entre lo que dijo sus 
criaturas inventadas y el contenido de sus piezas dramaticas y poéticas. 
Por eso, “la huella’”’ predominante de Manuel, el modernista, no suele 
distinguirse tan sobresalientemente sin sufrir la merma del portavoz Martin- 
Mairena de Antonio Machado, y el relieve de su poesia lirica particular. 

MANUEL H. GUERRA 

New York State College for Teachers 

Buffalo, New York 

1 Véase otro excelente tesis recién publicado sobre F. Garcia Lorca: “Garcia Lorca: 
Estudio sobre su teatro,”? por Dr. Roberto Sanchez, Edic. Jura, 1950, Madrid. 

2 Ambos hermanos presentaron varias refundiciones de Lope y Tirso, en colaboraci6n con 
Don Lépez Pérez-Herndndez. Entre éstas, “El perro del hortelano” y “La nifia de plata” de 


Lope, asi como “El condenado por desconfiado” de Tirso. Colaboraron ambos hermanos con 
Francisco Villaespesa para traducir “Hernani” de Victor Hugo. 
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Portuguese Literature in Recent Years 
(1948-1950) 


1. CURRENT EVENTS included many commemorations which offered 
good pretexts for turning to certain figures of the past. Thus, the Catholic 
Church promoted congresses and studies on St. Martin of Dume, the Pan- 
nonian missionary to the Sueves of Northern Portugal (fourteenth cente- 
nary of his arrival, 1950), of St. John of God, Portuguese founder of the 
Order of the Hospital in Granada (fourth centenary of his birth, 1950), and 
of the Jesuit theologian and jurist Francisco Sudrez, who gave new lustre 
to the University of Coimbra after the silencing of the humanists (fourth 
centenary of his birth, 1948). Though out of tune with our unreasonable 
age, the art and literature of the golden reign of King John V (second cente- 
nary of his death, 1950) were recalled, notably during the International 
Colloquium in Washington. The memory of Goethe was revived in Coimbra 
(1949). 

The change of many a writer from revolutionary critic to contemplative 
mystic was studied anew in three men, Gomes Leal (centenary of his birth, 
1948), Eca de Queiroz (fiftieth anniversary of his death, 1950), and especial- 
ly Guerra Junqueiro (centenary of his birth, 1950). The tragic strain in the 
national makeup mirrored itself in Anténio Nobre (fiftieth anniversary of 
his death, 1950). 

When the brain surgeon Egas Moniz received the Nobel prize in medi- 
cine in 1949 together with a Swiss doctor, Portugal was in the world’s eye 
for an instant. Dr. Moniz is a physician and at the same time a writer, like 
Julio Dantas, Miguel Torga, Fernando Namora. The national election 
campaign of 1948/49 and the possible loss of the last three remnants of the 
Portuguese empire in India stirred many minds. 

Death came to the poet Carlos Queiroz (1949), to the historian Alfredo 
Pimenta (1950), and to the bibliographer Henrique Campos Ferreira Lima 
(1950), who was so generous in friendship and advice. In 1950 Philéas 
Lebesgue said farewell to his readers of the Mercure de France, to whom 
he had reported on Portuguese literature year in year out since 1896. Portu- 
guese literature lost three eminent students in Karl Vossler (1948), Arturo 
Farinelli (1948), and Aubrey F. G. Bell (1950). 


2. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS were manyfold. International con- 
gresses brought art historians and geographers to Lisbon in 1949. Exchanges 
between Spanish and Portuguese intellectuals were promoted by official 
conventions in 1950. André Maurois (1948) and Somerset Maugham (1949) 
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visited Portugal. From Brazil came the critic Alvaro Lins (1948), the poet 
Augusto Frederico Schmidt (1948), and Gustavo Barroso, at that time pres- 
ident of the Brazilian Academy of Letters (1950). Julio Dantas and Hernani 
Cidade visited Brazil in 1949. Cultural exchange between the two countries 
was facilitated by an agreement (1948) for the coordination of teaching, 
the establishment of research grants for teachers, and the creation of the 
Cabral prize. 

The first International Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian Studies, held in 
Washington, D. C., in October, 1950, brought together more scholars from 
Portugal, Brazil, the United States, and other parts than had been dreamed 
of. Not only literary history, but anthropology, history of art, philology, 
bibliography, and political history were covered in hundreds of communi- 
cations. The proceedings are going to be published in 1951 by Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville, Tenn. One of the enduring benefits of the Collo- 
quium was a bibliography of Portuguese studies in the United States, com- 
piled by H. H. Carter. 

Cultural relations with the English speaking world were maintained 
through the efforts of several British writers, such as Rose Macaulay’s book 
on her travels along the coasts of Spain and Portugal (1949), Elaine San- 
ceau’s glowing account of the career of Viceroy Dom Joao de Castro, the 
humanist, warrior, and statesman, who entered Goa in triumph like a Ro- 
man general of old (1949), and Maurice Collis’s recreation of Fernao Mendes 
Pinto’s “grand peregrination” through the Far East of the XVIth century 
(1949; American ed., 1951). An American, H. H. Hart, retold the saga of 
the Portuguese mariners in Searoad to the Indies (1950), another, Leonard 
Bacon, earned fame with a splendid verse translation of The Lusiads in the 
grand Miltonian manner (1950), so that it might be said of him, in his own 
words: 

And Rumor he took with him to proclaim 

How worthy was the Portuguese and rare. 

For favor hung on his illustrious name, 

That made him loved and courted everywhere. 

And thus was spread the legend of his fame 

Among the friendly people here and there. .. . (II, 59) 


Portuguese contributions were embodied in James Reynold’s Gallery of 
Ghosts (1949) and E. Posselt’s World’s Greatest Christmas Stories (1949). 

In the academic sphere, homage was paid to a great teacher of Portu- 
guese, with the publication of the volume Medieval Studies in Honor of 
J.D. M. Ford (1948). Lorenzo Dow Turner found some Portuguese traces 
among the Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect (1949), among them the word 
shicola, “‘school’’, from Port. escola. Leo Pap wrote a thesis on Portuguese- 
American Speech (1949) for Columbia University, which traced the history 
of the Portuguese migrations to the United States and Hawaii. 
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3. PERIODICALS seemed to reach a low point in 1948 when it was re- 
ported that V érlice was the only literary review to survive. Since then a num- 
ber of little poetry magazines have been started, e.g. O Cavalo de Todas as 
Céres (Lisbon, 1950—), Momento (Coimbra, 1950-), Contraponto (Lisbon, 
1950-), A Serpente (Oporto, 1950—). I have seen Tdévola Redonda, a monthly 
review of young poets fresh from the University of Lisbon, begun in Jan- 
uary, 1950, under the direction of A. M. Couto Viana, David Mourao- 
Ferreira, and Luiz de Macedo. José Régio and Adolfo Casais Monteiro col- 
laborate with them. 

Israel S. Révah, of the French Institute in Lisbon, has edited the 
Bulletin @ Histoire du Théatre Portugais since 1950, which contains many 
studies and texts of the XVIth century. The same French Institute pub- 
lished in 1949 the thirteenth volume of its remarkable Bulletin des Etudes 
Portugaises (Nouvelle Série). Father Pierre David, the medievalist, is a 
regular contributor to it. The Italians maintain a similar institute in Lisbon 
which publishes Estudos Italianos em Portugal. Nos. 9-11 (1950) contained 
a bibliography of Portuguese philology between 1930 and 1949. Once upon 
a time the Germans had such a review in Coimbra; why have Americans 
attempted nothing of the sort? 

Increased interest in colonial affairs was reflected in the establishment 
of two reviews in 1948, Estudos Coloniais and Revista do Ultramar. The 
Sociedade de Lingua Portuguesa, founded in 1949 with governmental support 
to keep watch over the purity of the Portuguese language has issued its 
somewhat anemic bulletin, A Bem da Lingua Portuguesa since November, 
1949. Under the energetic direction of Manuel de Paiva Boléo, the Revista 
Portuguesa de Filologia, launched in 1947, continued as the best philological 
review in the Portuguese world, attracting many scholars of international 
repute as contributors, among them Joan Corominas and Leo Spitzer from 
this country. Furthermore, critical book reviews make up about a third of 
the close to 300 pages of each yearly volume, so that college libraries would 
do well to subscribe to it. 


4. POETRY is still put into the category of “‘neo-Romanticism”’. If this 
refers to passionate yet impotent rebellion-desconformidade, it applies to the 
Miguel Torga of the fourth volume of Didrio (1949) where, as in the earlier 
instalments, prose and verse alternate. The poems render inner experiences 
while the prose tells of events, travels, a physician’s work, bits of conversa- 
tion, encounters with persons and books. Many of the poems speak of 
haunting death in a Christian language that surprises in this poet and ap- 
proaches the Catholic poetry of a Correia de Oliveira (Redondilhas, 1948; 
Senhora Nossa, 1950; Poema da Assuncaéo, 1950) or a Miguel Trigueiros 
(Sete Poemas do Natal, 1949). In other poems human emotions are expressed 
humbly, without metaphysics; they might have been called Simples Can- 
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¢des da Terra, which is the title of a book by Casais Monteiro (1949). Still 
others breathe a pagan joy of living, tinged by dark thoughts of the dregs 
of the emptying cup. Human feeling permeates every page of the Didrio; 
it is free from the dreaminess and worship of the past which other poets 
cultivated. Torga also published Nihil sibi (1948), Cantico do Homem (1950) 
and the second, revised edition of his memoirs, A Criagéo do Mundo (2 vols., 
1948). The psalm-like poems of Campos de Figueiredo were translated into 
Spanish (El reino de Dios, 1948) and French (Poésie, 1950). A new, increased 
edition of O Livro de Cesdrio Verde appeared in 1948. 

There is a little band of surrealists at work in Portugal, cf. José Augusto 
Franca’s Balango das Actividades surrealistas em Portugal (1949). 

Fernando Pessoa, the genius who hid behind the masks of fictitious 
poets of divergent personalities, found his first and well documented biog- 
rapher in Joao Gaspar Simdes, who had known him in life (Vida e Obra de 
Fernando Pessoa, 2 vols., 1950). The essential unity of Pessoa’s thought and 
style, pointed out in an essay by the Spaniard I. M. Gil in 1948, furnished 
the thesis of J. do Prado Coelho’s Diversidade e Unidade em Fernando 
Pessoa, released in 1951. He also showed Pessoa’s affinities with Kierke- 
gaard, Whitman, and Valéry. 

A nineteenth century poet’s life was minutely chronicled in J. B. Car- 
reiro’s Antero de Quental (2 vols., 1948). C. Nogueira has since written 
about Antero’s socialist activity (1950), R. Galvao de Carvalho on his atti- 
tude toward women (1949), and A. Veloso, S. J., on his ‘‘ghosts’’ (1950). 

Three impressive works on CamG6es made their appearance almost simul- 
taneously. Hernani Cidade provided an exegesis of the Lustadas which will 
be useful to teachers in Luis de Camées—II. O Epico (1950). Fidelino de Fi- 
gueiredo expanded earlier essays on the theory of the epic and Camées as 
the elaborator of a collective myth—the imperial mission of the Portuguese 
nation—into a 400-page volume, A Epica portuguesa no Século X VI (1950). 
Even those who cannot see anything mythical in that historical epic will 
find Figueiredo’s vast documentation handy. Aquilino Ribeiro tackled 
Camées’ life in his Luis de Camdées (2 vols., 1950), preceded by an essay 
which appeared in Camdes, Camilo, Ega e Alguns mais (1949). Zealous to 
destroy the romantic legend of the high-born, melancholy genius pursued 
by a vindictive fate, Ribeiro painted the “true” Camées as a wild fellow, 
one of the common breed in every respect save one, his poetic genius. 

Medieval Galaico-Portuguese poetry was made available in the Macha- 
dos’ edition of the Cancioneiro da Biblioteca Nacional, whose first volume 
was published in 1949; eight are planned. Vitorino Nemésio did a medieval 
anthology, A Poesia dos Trovadores, for the Instituto para a Alta Cultura in 

1950. Upon his return from captivity, a French scholar, Pierre Le Gentil, 
made public the first part of his vast dissertation on the contacts between 
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French, Spanish, and Portuguese poetry in the late middle-ages (La Poésie 
lyrique espagnole et partugoise a la Fin du Moyen-A ge, 1949). 


5. PROSE FICTION takes time to read. Those who have to ration them- 
selves are referred to Contos e Novelas (2 vols., 1946 and 1948), an anthology 
that gives an idea of the compassionate neo-realismo—romantic dynamism 
plus close study of Portuguese reality of today—which prevails among 
modern Portuguese novelists. The collection contains a few established 
writers; Alves Redol appears with a proletarian story of a tragedy on a 
commuters’ train, Fernando Namora has a tale of a repulsive but magnetic 
Spanish miner in Tras-os-Montes, Ferreira de Castro paints the senseless 
destruction of a Spanish village in revolt. The less known authors have their 
powerful tales to tell. Thus Manuel da Fonseca has an aged, half demented 
bachelor in a small Portuguese town repeat the story of the two fires that 
left him friendless. Nearly all these writers belong to generations born after 
1910. 

José Maria Ferreira de Castro came again to the fore with a novel, A 
Curva da Estrada (1950), in which he described the effect of old age on a 
man’s political ideals. The protagonist, a Spanish politician, renounces his 
Marxist creed during the Republic. When Ferreira de Castro’s novel A 
La e a Neve appeared in French translation (Les Brébis du Seigneur, 1950), 
the author was tendered an homage by the Pen Club in Paris. Soon he is to 
return to Brazil, the scene of Selva, his most celebrated novel, as the guest 
of Brazilian writers. He is now editing his complete works. 

Alves Redol published Fanga (1948), a novel dedicated to the fangueiros 
of the fields of Golega, and Horizonte cerrado (1949), a novel about the hard- 
ships of the vintners in the Douro valley, the first volume of a cycle with 
the ironical English title Port Wine. Domingo Monteiro’s O Caminho para lé 
(1948) and Vergilio Ferreira’s Mudanga (1949) are two novels about per- 
plexed and despairing young men. Fernando Namora wrote of the smug- 
glers in the Monsanto region (A Noite e a Madrugada, 1949). Slices of his 
own life and observations as a country doctor form Retalhos da Vida de um 
Médico (1949). 

Aquilino Ribeiro is one of those modern intellectuals noted both as a 
creative artist and a literary critic. Beside his writings on Camées, he wrote 
an imaginative preface to a new edition of Bernardim Ribeiro’s sentimental 
and disconnected sixteenth century romance Menina e Moga, “the product 
of an automatic hand, led on subconsciously in the manner of so many fa- 
mous and chaotic works, as for example the Revelation to John.” He found 
time for two novels, Cinco Reis de Gente (1948) and Uma Luz ao Longe 
(1949), its continuation, the story of an adolescent from the mountains who 
went through a Jesuit school. Another example of a creative critic is Vito- 
tino Nemésio, a critic for the Didrio Popular and a teacher at the University 
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of Lisbon, who published the novel O Mistério do Pago do Milhafre (1949). 
A third case is that of Adolfo Casais Monteiro, who collected the critical 
essays he had written between 1928 and 1949 under the title O Romance e 
os seus Problemas (1950), giving particular attention to the contemporary 
“experiéncia novo-realista.” 

Among the older writers, Teixeira de Pascoais published new symbolic 
country tales, Duplo Passeio (1950) and O Empecido (1950), characterized 
as a modern version of Daphnis and Chloe. With Maria Lamas, he also 
gave lectures in defense of peace in 1950. Antero de Figueiredo’s novel 
Non sum dignus (1948) traced the egocentric ways by which a priest over- 
came his frailty, a novel treatment of the theme of celibacy dealt with 
quite differently in Herculano’s and E¢a’s novels. 

Women contributed a good deal of fiction. The critics were delighted 
with Maria Archer’s tales in Hd-de haver uma Lei (1949) and Filosofia de 
uma Mulher moderna (1950), and with Ester de Lemos’ novel Rapariga 
(1949), which purports to be the detailed confidences of a submissive but 
observing young girl. Pretentious middleclass women of Lisbon were por- 
trayed in J. Pago d’Arcos’ Espelho de trés Faces (1950). 

Colonial fiction was enriched by Castro Soromenho, whose novel about 
the Negroes of Angola, Terra morta (1949), made a deep impression. 

Augusto da Costa wrote one of the few historical novels, Aldeia rica 
(1948), picturing life in the Portuguese countryside during the Napoleonic 
invasion. 

Literature on Eca de Queiroz was increased by a volume of correspond- 
ence between the writer and his wife from 1886 till 1900 (E¢a de Queirés 
entre os Seus, 1949), the Aguilar edition of the Spanish translation of his 
complete works prepared by Gomez de la Serna (1948), and Jaime Cor- 
tesdo’s ‘“‘mise au point’’, demonstrating that E¢a’s devotion to the ideal of 
social justice continued even to his last days (Ega de Queirés e a Questao 
Social, 1949). Camilo Castelo Branco’s Christian inspiration formed the 
theme of A. do Prado Coelho’s loving study Espiritualidade e Arte de Camilo 
(1950). 


6. THE THEATRE continued to play a subordinate part but some groups 
carried on experimentation, among them that of the surrealist Anténio 
Pedro, who also gave lectures published as O Teatro e a sua Verdade (195()), 
Gino Saviotti’s ‘‘Teatro-Estidio do Salitre’’, and the student theatre at 
Coimbra, which its director, Paulo Quintela, took to Germany in 1950 with 
plays by Gil Vicente and Calderén. This ‘‘Teatro dos Estudantes da Uni- 
versidade de Coimbra” was formed in 1938 by the society ‘““O Fado Aca- 
démico’’. It renewed the tradition of the ‘“Teatro Académico’’, extinct since 
1878, which had had Eca among its players. A collective effort at theatrical 
history was undertaken in 1947 under the auspices of the Lisbon daily 
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O Século. Those lectures were published in 1948 and 1949 as A Evolugdo e o 
Espirito do Teatro em Portugal, Segundo Ciclo. 

The new plays included Fernando de Araujo Lima’s A ultima Noite de 
D. Jodo (1948), where Don Juan comes face to face with a veiled woman who 
is death herself, Julio Dantas’ comedy Outono em Flor (1949), Joaquim 
Paco d’Arcos’ Paulina vestida de Azul (1948), Ramada Curto’s As Meninas 
da Fonte da Bica (1949), José Régio’s El-Rei Sebastido (1948), and Miguel 
Torga’s biblical farce O Paraiso, in which Abel is a despicable hypocrite 
(1949). Not all of these plays have been performed yet. 

Almeida Garrett’s Fret Luts de Sousa was shown in a reportedly indif- 
ferent film version in 1950. Garrett’s theatre was studied anew by several 
critics, notably Fidelino de Figueiredo (Shakespeare e Garrett, 1950). Scholar- 
ship had a field day with Gil Vicente; I. S$. Révah won nearly unanimous 
acclaim with his acute studies of the chronology and compilation of Gil 
Vicente’s plays, as well as with the attribution and reissue of two anony- 
mous aulos, Obra da Geragam Humana and Auto de Deus Padre (Deux Autos 
méconnus de Gil Vicente, 1948). Costa Pimpao, who clashed with Révah 
over the attributions, undertook the reissue of Gil Vicente’s complete 
works in 1949, Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos’ Notas vicentinas were 
republished in the same year. The interest in medieval and Renaissance 
theatre, reinforced by the modern appreciation for symbolic drama, led to 
reissue of several plays, such as A. Alvares’ Auto de Santo Anténio (1948), 
José de Anchieta’s trilingual Auto representado na Festa de Sao Lourengo 
(1948), used for mission work among the Indians of Brazil in 1583/84, 
and the anonymous Aulo dos Sdtiros (1950). The Auto da Floripes which 
is still performed each year in Viana do Castelo on the day of Our Lady 
of the Snows, has been taken down in writing by Leandro Quintas Neves 
for early publication. It is a kind of “‘Moors and Christians” drama, de- 
rived from the poem of chivalry Fierabras. 


7. RELIGIOUS WORKS were written on the miracles of Fatima by 
Catholic authors far and wide. Vision of Fatima by Thomas McGlynn 
(1948) and an English translation of Joao de Marchi’s Crusade of Fatima 
(1949) appeared in this country, where a replica of the Virgin of Fatima 
traveled from city to city. A rationalist view of the miracles was taken by 
P. Blanshard in chapter ten of his American Freedom and Catholic Power 
(1949). A monumental contribution to Portuguese church history and at 
the same time to the history of culture in the New World was made by 
Serafim Leite, S.J., through his Hist6ria da Companhia de Jesus no Brasil, 
Whose tenth and last volume appeared in 1950. 

Episodes of the Portuguese Inquisition in Goa were written up by the 
liberal historian Anténio Baiaéo as A Inquisigédo de Goa (2 vols., 1949). 
Pierre David wrote on problems of early medieval church history (Etudes 
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sur le Livre de Saint-Jacques, 1949). A new edition of Father Antonio Vieira’s 
famous sermons of the XVIIth century was completed by Gongalo Alves 
(15 vols., 1945-1948). 


8. THE ESSAY of greatest significance, to my mind, was Jodo Gaspar 
Sim6es’ Vatureza e Fungdéo da Literatura (1948), a defense of disinterested, 
artistic literature against Sartre’s theory of littérature engagée. Gaspar 
SimG6es remained true to the tradition of the Presenga group with their 
stress on literary craftsmanship. He gathered further essays as Liberdade do 
Espirito (1948). Julio Dantas’ Elégio do Sorriso (1948) was a collection of 
dialogues chastising human obtuseness. Anténio Sérgio reafiirmed his co- 
operative ideal in Confissdes de um Cooperativista (1948). He also wrote a 
new preface for the second edition of his Ensaios (1949). There were new 
editions of Oliveira Martins (Pdginas desconhecidas, 1948), Verney (Verda- 
deiro Método de Estudar, vol. I, 1949), and Ecga and Ramalho Ortigao’s 
As Farpas (1949). 


9. REFERENCE WORKS appeared which were written with an eye on 
the peaceful postwar invasion of Portugal by tourists. Some of the guide- 
books came from poets, such as the late Carlos Queiroz (Landscapes of Por- 
tugal, n.d.), Vitorino Nemésio (Portugal: A terra e o Homem. An anthology 
for students of Portuguese abroad, 1948), and Miguel Torga (Portugal, 
1950). The municipality of Lisbon published a Guide Touristique de Lis- 
bonne (1950). One of the ten sections of Espatia y Portugal (1949), a “Guia 
Aguado” and a kind of Spanish Baedeker, was devoted to Portugal. Severa! 
general works appeared in France—Joao Ameal’s Littérature portugaise 
(1949), a work directly written in French from a Catholic viewpoint; 
L’Art portugais by Elie Lambert (1948); Pierre Birot’s Le Portugal (1950), 
which was a geography manual in the Collection Armand Colin; and Doré 
Ogrizec’s picture book Le Portugal (1950). Musical examples and instruc- 
tions for the execution of four Portuguese dances were provided in Great 
Britain by Lucile Armstrong in Dances of Portugal (1948), a charming little 
volume. Two other English writers, Ann Bridge and S. Lowndes, published 
a guide, The Selective Traveller in Portugal (1949). 

Several dictionaries appeared. The Diccionario de Literatura Espanola, 
ed. J. Marifas ef al. (1949), contained interesting articles on Gil Vicente, 
Camées, SA de Miranda, Manuel de Melo, and the term saudade. The 
Bibliography of Comparative Literature ed. F. Baldensperger and W. P. 
Friederich (1950) can be consulted on the topics of ‘Emigrants and Refugees 
from Spain and Portugal”, “Ignez de Castro’’, “Italian Influences (in 
Portugal)”, and ‘Portuguese Contributions’. The Grande Enciclopédia 
Portuguesa e Brasileira reached vol. XX (P—Penima) in 1950. The first 
volume of the tenth edition of Candido de Figueiredo’s Grande Diciondrio da 
Lingua Portuguesa in twelve volumes appeared in 1949. The revised tenth 
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edition of another Grande Diciondrio, that of A. Morais Silva, was begun 
in 1948 and has progressed from A to Cestina in 1950. E. Furstenau pub- 
lished an augmented edition of his Diciondrio de Termos técnicos Inglés— 
Portugués (1948). 

Américo Cortés Pinto published a lavishly illustrated history of early 
printing in Portugal, Da famosa Arte da Imprimisséo (1948). While José 
Osorio de Oliveira’s Visdo incompleta de meio Século de Literatura portuguesa 
(1950) dealt with the first half of this century as sketchily as the title 
indicated, Anténio José Saraiva furnished a splendid little manual of socio- 
logical interpretation, Histéria da Literatura portuguesa (1950), whose 
second edition of the same year corrected the numerous blemishes of the 
first. The same author began an ambitious Histéria da Cultura em Portugal 
in 1950. Joao Gaspar Simées directed an illustrated Perspectiva da Literatura 
portuguesa do Século XIX, to which many good critics contributed (2 vols., 
1949). The first volume of Alvaro da Costa Pimpao’s Histéria da Literatura 
Portuguesa, which went to the end of the XVth century, was ready in 1949, 

In short, the last three years have seen the continuation of earlier tend- 
encies in poetry, an upsurge in the writing of fiction, spurred on by intense 
autocritical activity, the return of Ferreira de Castro to the limelight, and 
many advances in scholarship, among which four stand out—the three 
capital works on Luis de Camées; new steps toward a critical edition of Gil 
Vicente’s plays; the first American translation of the Lusiads; and the unique 
meeting of the minds in Washington, D. C., at the Jnternational Colloquium 
on Luso-Brazilian Studies. 


GERALD M. MOSER 
Pennsylvania State College 


Note. For those who desire the detailed information which a short article has to omit, a de- 
scriptive and selective bibliography has been prepared, which contains the works discussed 
above and many others besides. It will be mailed at the cost price of ten cents. Requests should 


be addressed to G. Moser, Dept. of Romance Languages, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 








Notes on Bibliography of 
the Italian Novel 


CARLO BERNARI 


Lazzaro, Pietro. “Carlo Bernari: Tre casi sospetti; Speranzella” (‘‘Three 
Suspicious Cases; Speranzella Street”). Italia che scrive (April, 1950). 
28-29. 

A sympathetic review of two works by Bernari, a very promising young 
novelist. He aims at the psychological through the effects that outside 
influences have on the life and death of his characters. Typical is the story 
in which a false accusation leads an old and honest employee to gradually 
believe in his guilt until he dies of the grief produced by his inner conviction. 


GIUSEPPE BERTO 
Guercio, F. ‘‘Giuseppe Berto: II cielo é rosso (‘‘The Sky Is Red”’). 

Italian Studies (Vol. IV, 1949). 69-73. 

Points our that Berto is a ‘‘contenutista,” that is, a novelist interested 
primarily in content and not conscious of form for form’s sake. He is not a 
decorator. He belongs to the tradition of Federico Tozzi and Bruno Ci- 
cognani, and, before these two authors, to Stanghellini, Frescura, Sironi, 
and others. His content is the consideration of the fate of the poor and der- 
elict members of society during the last war. 


GIOVANNI Boccaccio 


Purkio, G. A. ‘Laurent de Premierfait: First French Translator of the 

Decameron.” Italian Studies (Vol. IV, 1949). 22-36. 

A valuable article that illumines intellectual life in France in the second 
half of the XIVth century and especially the activity of Laurent de Premier- 
fait, the French translator of Boccaccio’s Decameron and De Casibus. These 
translations were responsible for Boccaccio’s popularity in France and in 
England. 

Romano, Vincenzo. “Borracio: J] Decamerone” (“The Decameron’’). Bel- 

fagor (Nov., 1950). 730-736. 

This is a review of the new edition of ‘The Decameron,” edited by 


Giuseppe Petronio (Turin, 1950). It questions the text of the present edi- | 


tion that, like that of Massera in the Laterza collection of Italian classics, 
is not scientifically edited. But the reviewer admits that Petronio has placed 
at the disposal of the modern reader a good commentary of Boccaccio’ 
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“Decameron,” though lacking, here and there, for not having clarified 
words and expressions not easily understood, and for having incorrectly 
interpreted passages that are controversial. 


VITALIANO BRANCATI 


Pampaloni, Geno. ‘“‘Vitaliano Brancati: J/ bell’ Antonio” (“Handsome An- 
tonio”’). Belfagor (Nov., 1950). 729-732. 
Brancati is seen as a humorist who focusses his attention on the love- 
life of Antonio Magnano only to extract laughter out of the theme of being 


and seeming. But, ultimately, the author finds in Brancati’s novel a thought- 


ful melancholy. 
Scalia, S. E. “‘Vitaliano Brancati: J/ bell’ Antonio” (“Handsome Antonio’’). 

Books Abroad (Summer, 1950). 296. 

A keen study of Brancati’s humor that the author sees as lacking in 
conceptual and psychological depth. Brancati is viewed as a master of racy 
dialogue and no more, in his use of a mechanical form of contrast as the 
chief factor in his fiction. 


VIRGILIO BROCCHI 
Brocchi, Virgilio. ““Sua figlia” (“His Daughter’). Nuova Antologia (Nov., 
1950). 225-253. 
Contains the first instalment of a new novel by Virgilio Brocchi. It is 
a great honor to have one’s novel accepted by this old and distinguished 
journal. Many of Deledda’s and Pirandello’s novels were first published in 
the Nuova Antologia. 


Luic1 CAPUANA 


Arrighi, Paul. “Balzac et le vérisme italien” (“Balzac and Italian Natural- 

ism”). Revue de littérature comparée (April-June, 1950.) 236-249. 

The author has carefully studied the reaction of leading men of letters 
concerning the contacts between naturalistic fiction that Verga and Ca- 
puana were producing in the 80’s and 90’s and the French fiction of the type 
evolved by Balzac, Flaubert, and Zola. Capuana, as the leader of this new 
mode of fictional writing, was greatly interested in the French masters. 
He invited his contemporaries to study their works although he advocated 
independence and originality. Edoardo Scarfoglio was less benevolently 
disposed towards them, as documented by his utterances in I] libro di don 
Chischiotte (“Don Quixote’s Book”). 


CARLO CéccIOLI 


Fused, Franco. “Carlo Céccioli: II giuoco” (‘‘The Game’’). Italia che scrive 
(May-June, 1950). 77. 
Fusca finds the same resigned acceptance of life in the characters of this 
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new novel as other critics have stressed before concerning the characters of 
this author. This time the characters are a university student and the lady 
who runs the boarding house where they live, but they move in the same 
gloomy atmosphere of previous works. The reviewer admires Céccioli’s 
art, but finds the atmosphere oppressive and monotonous. 

Velan, Yves. “Carlo Céccioli or the Incapacity for Happiness.’’ Books 

Abroad (Summer, 1950). 238-241. 

An excellent portrait of Carlo Céccioli and a keen analysis of the motifs 
and forms of his fiction. The author focusses our attention on the single 
theme that constantly appears in Coccioli’s novel: the impossibility of 
happiness on this earth. His heroes struggle in vain in the prison of life, 
only to be convinced with the reader that there is no way out of the human 
destiny of unhappiness except resignation. For this reason, his characters 
live in a subdued light of solitude after their furious quest for happiness. 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


Ezio, Corboli. ““D’Annunzio, Pascoli, Carducci.’’ Nuova Antologia (Oct., 

1950). 162-183. 

A documented article that throws a vivid light on the biography of 
D’Annunzio and on literary life at the end of the last century. The docu- 
ments are taken from the unpublished writings of Severino Ferrari, a leading 
literary figure of the time, and author of J] Mago (‘‘The Magician’’), a 
satire published on the cultural and artistic movements of that epoch. 


FEDERICO DE ROBERTO 


Russo, Luigi. “‘Federico De Roberto.” Belfagor (Nov., 1950). 668-675. 

The critic denies real greatness to the author of J Viceré (‘‘The Vicere 
Family’’), since he states that De Roberto lacked a single and deep faith, 
but recognizes the significance of his novels, that are about to be edited by 
Luigi Russo in the collection of Italian classics being published by Gar- 
zanti of Milan under the direction of Pietro Pancrazi. 


CARLO DossI 


Santangelo, Giorgio. ‘Il Geroglifico” (“The Hieroglyphics’’). [/alia che 

scrive (Nov., 1949). 197-198. 

Carlo Dossi was a novelist of the second half of the XIXth century 
who developed a close contact with the poets and prose writers of the 
Milanese group called ‘“‘Scapigliati” (““The Disheveled Ones”). He indulged 
in caricatures and humor in writing his novels and short stories in which 
he expressed his contempt for the civilization of his day. Croce discovered 
Dossi in 1904 and pointed out the significance of his fiction. 
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Uco FoscoLo 


Fasso, Luigi. ‘““Rassegna foscoliana” (“Bibliography on Foscolo’’). Giornale 

storico della letteratura italiana (Sept., 1950). 315-340. 

A detailed and careful review of books on Ugo Foscolo. Of particular 
interest to us are the Epistolario Vol. I, covering correspondence from 
October, 1796, to June, 1802, and two collections of critical essays of 
Foscolo, one by Mario Fubini with the title of Lettura dell’Ortis (“Reading 
Jacopo Ortis”) and another by Bottasso Enzo, Saggi Critici (“Critical 
Essays’) on the author of Le ullime lettere di Jacopo Ortis (‘‘The Last 
Letters of Jacopo Ortis’’). 

Vincent, E. R. “Ugo Foscolo and John Allen.” Jtalian Studies (Vol. IV, 

1949). 1-21. 

Valuable material added to a better knowledge of the life in England 
of the author of the novel Le ultime lettere di Jacopo Ortis (‘‘The Last 
Letters of Jacopo Ortis’’), one of the first psychological novels of the XIXth 
century. Professor Vincent has published here the correspondence between 
loscolo and John Allen and deals with Foscolo’s articles contributed to the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 

Wilkins, E. H. ‘Samuel C. Hall on Foscolo.”’ Romanic Review (Oct., 1950). 

187-197. 

A valuable record by one of Foscolo’s private secretaries on the well- 
known writer’s life in London, where he died in 1827. Quotes from letters 
of Foscolo in order to present a very vivid picture of the life of the famous 
novelist and poet. 


GIOVANNI GUARESCHI 


Clark, Hedy Maria. ‘‘Talk with Giovanni Guareschi.’”” NYT Book Review 
(Dec. 17, 1950). 
A brief sketch of the author of The Little World of Don Camillo, pre- 
sented as a naive individual, an enemy of Communism, and a humorist. 


BENIAMINO JOPPOLO 


Lazzaro, Pietro. ‘“Beniamino Joppolo: Un cane ucciso” (“The Killing of a 

Dog’’). Italia che scrive (Dec., 1949). 224. 

Joppolo exemplifies the effect that modern society has on the psychology 
of its citizens. Today crime can be, if looked at objectively, horrible but 
innocent, if one takes into account the point of view or absence of point 
of view on the part of those who kill and destroy. The protagonist, when 
killed for having killed his mistress, was really innocent because he believed 
himself innocent, as do most of Kafka’s characters. 
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CARLO LEVI 


Russo, Luigi. “Carlo Levi: L’orologio’” (‘The Clock’’). Belfagor (July, 

1950). 491-492. 

Praises Levi as an artist capable of sketching very interesting back- 
grounds and characters, but accuses him of indifference and lack of 
sentiment in what he describes. He is not moved by the sad spectacle of 
post-war Italy. 


Curz10 MALAPARTE 
Fusca, Franco. ‘‘Malaparte: Le pelle’’ (‘‘The Skin’). Italia che scrive (May- 

June, 1950). 77. 

Considers this novel superior to other works of Malaparte, Kapuit 
among others. Rejects the moral justification for writing this book offered 
by its author: to show that war is a senseless activity aiming at saving 
our skin, a close game with materialistic aims, and nothing else. But the 
novel is significant for its technique which reminds one in its heavy strokes 
of that of Boccaccio and Aretino. 

Vallese, Giulio. ‘‘Curzio Malaparte: La pelle’ (‘‘The Skin’). Italica (June, 

1950). 190-191. 

A vitriolic review of Malaparte’s new novel that deals with a close 
range picture of the chaotic life that obtained in Italy after the fall of the 
Fascist regime in 1943 until the turn of events with the election of April, 
1948. The novel is qualified as insincere, immoral, and iniquitous in the 
self-love and egocentricity that characterize its too many pages. 


ALESSANDRO MANZONI 


Curto, Carlo. ‘‘Rassegna manzoniana” (Bibliography on Manzoni’). 
Giornale Storico della letteratura italiana (Jan.—Mar., 1950). 60-75. 


Reviews four books on Alessandro Manzoni, one on his poetry by | 





Ezio Chiobili, another containing the text of Indipendenza dell’Italia | 


(“Independence of Italy’’) edited by Fausto Ghisalberti, and two more, 


one by Umberto Colosso with the title of Collogui col Manzoni (‘‘Conversa- | 


tions with Manzoni”’) and another by Joseph Francis De Simone of Brook- 
lyn College, ‘Alessandro Manzoni: Aesthetics and Literary Criticism.” 


Vittorini, Domenico. ‘Manzoni e il romanzo realista” (“‘Manzoni and the | 


Realistic Novel’’). Italica (June, 1950). 157-164. 

Contends that in his essay on the historical novel, Manzoni did not re- 
pudiate his Promessi Sposi (‘The Betrothed”), but expressed the belie! 
that the modern age needed a new type of novel no longer based on histor'- 
cal material. The historical novel was neither history nor fiction. Manzoni 
restituted the study of historical events to scientific history and announced 
the coming of a prose fiction based on the study of life as an artist ca? | 
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observe it at close range around him. He announced the realistic novel 
that was the glory of the second half of the XIXth century. 


GIUSEPPE MAROTTA 


Frenaye, Frances. ‘‘Giuseppe Marotta: A Milano non fa freddo” (‘It Is 

Not Cold in Milan’). Books Abroad (Spring, 1950). 183. 

The reviewer thinks that the art of Marotta has not changed by pre- 
senting a different setting, from that of Naples to that of Milan. It is the 
same art—half-humorous, half-pathos and even tears, although this novel 
shows signs of haste on the part of the author. 

Lenkeith, Nancy. “San Gennaro Never Says No by Giuseppe Marotta.” 

NYT Book Review (June, 1950). 4. 

The article very sensitively reviews this new book by Marotta in which 
he lovingly shows to his readers the sorrowful yet picturesque and coura- 
geous soul of the Neapolitan people. It is a book of humor, sketched in most 
vivid colors by a skillful and delicate hand. 


SALVATORE MAzzA 


Croce, Benedetto. “‘A proposito di un poco noto romanzo scritto da un 
pittore e da lui illustrato”’ (‘‘Concerning a little-known novel by a 
painter and illustrated by him’’). Quaderni della Critica (March, 1950). 
115-118. 

Croce points out an unknown novel J/ memoriale di fra Luca d’Avellino 
(“Memories of Brother Luce from Avellino”’), written by Salvatore Mazza 
(1819-1886), a well-known painter in his day, who illustrated it. It is not 
a great novel, and it is projected against the background of life in Naples 
under Charles of Bourbon at the end of the XVIIIth century. It is very 
fantastic and melodramatic. 


ARMANDO MEONI 
Vittorini, Domenico. ‘“‘Armando Meoni: L’ombra dei vivi’’ (“The Living 
Death’). Books Abroad (Spring, 1950). 103. 
A brief review of a novel by Meoni in which the author deals with the 
monotonous existence of five brothers and sisters who insist on living 


together on the family estate even when their home becomes a sort of tomb 
for them. Rather dull reading. 


LOREDANA MINELLE 


Parronchi, Alessandro. “Loredana Minelli: Un mantello alla citta” (“A 
Cloak to the City’’). Letteratura Contemporanea (July-August, 1950). 89. 
A good example of war literature with its characteristics of bitter experi- 
ence, strong sensations, documentation of horror and gloom. Longs for a 
return to a literature in which shines a gleam of hope and serenity. 
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ALBERTO MORAVIA 


Funderburg, Margaret. “Agostino” (‘Augustine’). MLJ (Oct., 1949). 

483-484. 

Presents this novel as a study of an adolescent as he wakens to the 
awareness of sex life through the love of his mother for her lover, Enzo. 
The author keenly analyzes the contrast in Agostino between his love for 
his mother and his curiosity about her as a woman. 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe. ‘“‘Moravia.”’ Books Abroad (Autumn, 1950). 360-361. 

Considers Moravia a first-class narrator. Sketches his character, his 
education, his family background, his unhappy life under Fascism and 
under the Germans because of his being partly Jewish. His fiction is the 
product of a highly imaginative mind, gifted with a great power of observa- 
tion gained as he spent a larger part of his youth in a sanitarium. Points 
out that recognition in this country did not come to Moravia through his 
‘“‘The Indifferent Ones,” translated in 1932, nor through “The Wheel of 
Fortune,” translated in 1935, but with the ““‘Woman of Rome” (1949), 
a sad commentary, we take the liberty to add, on contemporary taste. 
Ulivi, Ferruccio. ‘‘Alberto Moravia: Amore coniugale e altri racconti” 

(“Conjugal Love and Other Tales’’). Letteratura contemporanea. (Jan.- 

Feb., 1950). 80-82. 

Believes that Moravia possesses a monotonous form and technique, 
since he constantly uses the theme of sex life studied in middle-class people, 


but that this author has something new to say. He lends his characters his | 
own feelings of consternation and disappointment as he develops his tales, | 
thus giving an undertone of psychology to the drab vicissitudes that he | 


relates. 


MARINO MORETTI 


Internoscia, Donato. ‘‘Marino Moretti: J] fiocco verde’ (‘The Green 
Tassel”’). Books Abroad (Spring, 1950). 183. 
Points out the subtle humor of Moretti in describing the vicissitudes of 
a white-haired bishop surrounded by nine women, relatives of his. The 
background is the Roman question as approached at the end of the XITXth 
century. The critic concludes that it is a book for a few keen-minded 
readers and not for those who contribute to the making of a best-seller. 


IDELFONSO NIERI 


De Robertis, Giuseppe. “‘Idelfonso Nieri: Cento racconti lucchesi’” (‘‘Hun- 
dred Tales from Lucca’’). Letteratura contemporanea (July-August, 
1950). 88-89. 

Traces the history of these famous folk-lore tales from the province 
of Lucca, from 1889 through its later editions. 
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ALFREDO PANZINI 


Golino, Carlo. “Alfredo Panzini’s Early Life.’ Jtalica (March, 1949). 

169-179. 

Presents the beginning of Panzini’s career. The famous and successful 
novelist undertook the study of literature against his natural inclinations 
and desires. Winning a scholarship led him to decide to go to the University 
of Bologna. The article documents the family history and the education 
of Panzini, the son of a modest physician. 


FERDINANDO PAOLIERI 


Sabelli, Rita. “Ferdinando Paolieri.”’ [talica (June, 1950). 164-169. 

Links the fiction of Paolieri with the macchiaioli, a group of painters 
of the second half of the XIXth century that advocated a return to the 
country as a means of renewing inspiration in art. This explains the rural 
setting of Paolieri’s short stories. 


CESARE PAVESE 


Fortini, Franco. “Cesare Pavese: Prima che il gallo canti, La bella estate’’ 
(“Before the Cock Crows,” “Enchanting Summer’’). Letteratura con- 
temporanea (Jan.-Feb., 1950). 83-84. 

Pavese projects in his characters the disdainful sense of isolation and 
individualism that led him to take his life last summer when in his early 
forties. His restrained style lends itself admirably to express the solitude 
and silence in which his characters move. 

Pampaloni, Geno. ‘“L’ultimo libro di Cesare Pavese”’ (‘‘The Last Book of 
Cesare Pavese’’). Belfagor (Sept., 1950). 582-587. 

An excellent article that reviews La luna e i fald (‘The Moon and the 
Bonfires’’), the last novel by Pavese, who committed suicide on August 27, 
1950. This book is considered the best book of the year. It is looked upon 
as the highest point reached by Pavese as a novelist. His main motif, 
the sense of the futility of everything, has become pure poetry here through 
the language and style he uses, through the keeness of observation of human 
beings here introduced to convey his resigned despair. Pavese was a great 
student of American and English literature and translated into Italian 
Faulkner, Anderson, Joyce, Defoe, Melville. His translation of Melville’s 
“Moby Dick” (1941) is a perfect and new work of art as translation. 
Puccini, Dario. ‘‘Cesare Pavese: La bella estate”’ (“Enchanting Summer’’). 

Italia che scrive (April, 1950). 53. 

Brings out the qualities of Pavese’s art in this collection of stories: 
symbolic realism and beautiful rendering of the landscape near Turin, 
which Pavese generally used as a background of his fiction. Stresses the 
personal realism of Pavese expressed through a controlled dialogue with a 
minimum of description. 
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Enrico PEA 
Frattarolo, Enzo. ‘“‘Enrico Pea: Vita in Egitto” (“Life in Egypt’’). Italia 
che scrive (Oct., 1949). 177. 
A book of memory by a novelist of the first half of our century, auto- 
biographical and truthful. 


LuIGI PIRANDELLO 


Golino, Carlo. ‘‘Pirandello’s Least Known Novel.” /talica (Dec., 1949 

263-268. 

An informative article concerning Pirandello’s novel Suo marito (‘‘Her 
Husband”’) that was first published in 1911 and later withdrawn from 
circulation because Grazia Deledda was very grieved at being portrayed 
in that novel. This work has been republished in the 1941 Mondadori 
edition of Pirandello’s works. 

Marzot, Giulio. ‘“‘Arminio Janner: ‘Luigi Pirandello.’ ”’ Belfagor (Jan., 

1950). 112-115. 

Sees in this book on Pirandello a serious and dispassionate appraisal 
of the works of the Sicilian writer. Arminio Janner sees in Jl fu Mattia 
Pascal (‘““The Late Mattia Pascal’’) a definite departure from the naturalism 
of previous works by Pirandello. He considers Pirandello as a novelist more 
significant than Pirandello as a playwright, at least as a poet of the psy- 
chological relativism that constituted his chief claim to fame. The author 
sees in J vecchi e i giovani (“The Old and the Young”’), written in the 
nineties, one of the strongest works produced when naturalism was the 
predominant creed of the Italian novelists. 


Vasco PRATOLINI 


Cantarella, Michele. “Vasco Pratolini: Un eroe del nostro tempo” (A Her 

of Our Time’”’). Books Abroad (Summer, 1950). 258. 

The author believes that Pratolini wishes to demonstrate the thesis 
that there is no possibility of re-educating a youth imbued with Fascist 
ideas of violence. The book is a penetrating psychological study of Sandrino, 
a young boy who is incapable of understanding the love of an older woma! 
who becomes his mistress to her sorrow and death. 

Cecchetti, Giovanni. ‘‘Vasco Pratolini: Cronache di poveri amanti”’ (‘Tales 

of Poor Lovers’’). Italica (Sept., 1949). 233-235. 

The reviewer sees in this type of novel a new aspect of fiction based 0! 
material derived from contemporary history; especially Italian life from 
1922 to 1926, but dealing with the reactions and actions of human being 
that grew up in the atmosphere created by Fascism in those years. Histor) 
acquires a human element when reflected in the existence of Pratolini’ 


characters. 
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Limentani, Uberto. ‘Vasco Pratolini: Cronache di poveri amanii’’ (“Tales 

of Poor Lovers”’). Italian Studies (Vol. IV, 1949). 75-79. 

Presents the novel as a typical product of war literature, such as repre- 
sented by Cesare Pavese, Elio Vittorini, Giuseppe Berto, and others. The 
protagonist of the novel is not one person or many persons, but the spirit 
of Via del Corno, a miserable alley in Florence which Pratolini, born of a 
very poor family, knew intimately. He registers the gossip, the intimate 
life that is lived in that atmosphere and which is known to all, so promiscu- 
ous is existence there. Yet, life as presented by Pratolini in his novel is not 
gloomy. The book deals with the period of history in the years 1925-26, 
when Fascism became established in Italy. It closes with a love episode 
between two ‘“‘poor lovers.” 


ROMUALDO ROMANO 


Frenaye, Frances. ‘‘Romualdo Romano: Scirocco’ (“South Wind’’). 
Books Abroad (Autumn, 1950). 375. 
This novel received the newly instituted Hemingway prize for 1949. 
It describes life in a Sicilian village, a sordid, empty, monotonous, degrad- 
ing existence. The critic accepts it because he believes the author is sincere, 
a questionable criterion. 


GIUSEPPE ROVANI 


Arrighi, Paul. “Balzac et le vérisme italien” (‘‘Balzac and Italian Natural- 

ism”). Revue de littérature comparée (April-June, 1950). 236-249. 

A study of the influence of Balzac on the Milanese group called La 
scapigliatura milanese, and especially on Giuseppe Rovani, and later on 
Giovanni Verga. The novel that especially attracted Rovani’s attention 
was Balzac’s Un prince de la Bohéme (‘‘A Prince of Bohemia’’). 


Scrp1o SLATAPER 


Zampa, Giorgio. ‘‘Giani Stuparich: Scipio Slataper.”’ Letteratura contem- 

poranea (May-June, 1950). 71-72. 

Useful biographical data on Slataper, author of Jl mio Carso (‘The 
Carso As I Knew It’’). Stresses and confirms the traits that a previous 
critic, Alfredo Gargiulo, had singled out in Slataper’s sternly ethical con- 
sciousness, sensitivity for direct enjoyment of nature without any cultural or 
romantic transposition. 


ITALO SVEVO 


Borlenghi, Aldo. “Italo Svevo: Corto viaggio sentimentale” (“A Short Senti- 
mental Journey”). Letteratura contemporanea (May-June, 1950). 72-73. 
Another unpublished work by Italo Svevo, that helps to round out the 

art of the novelist from Trieste, one of the first to stress the psychological 

element in fiction in the early nineties. 
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Gianni, Fausto. “Italo Svevo: Corto Viaggio Sentimentale”’ (‘‘A Short 
Sentimental Journey”’’). Italia che scrive (April, 1950). 53. 

Svevo, according to this critic, led Italian fiction into the current of 
European culture. Few knew as well as he how to study the wounds of 
the modern soul. 

Bonora, Ettore. ‘“‘Inediti di Italo Svevo” (‘“‘Unpublished Works of Italo 
Svevo’’). Belfagor (July, 1950). 460-462. 

An article suggested by the new edition of Svevo’s works published by 
Mondadori. Svevo’s fame has increased in these days and criticism has deti- 
nitely assigned to the novelist from Trieste an abiding place in Italian liter- 
ature. The author offers keen analysis of Svevo’s novels, setting forth the 
traits that make them memorable. 

GIOVANNI VERGA 

De Vito, Anthony. ‘‘La festa religiosa come motivo nell’opera di Giovanni 
Verga”’ (‘“‘The Religious Festival as a Motif in the Work of Giovanni 
Verga’’). Italica (Sept., 1949). 208-215. 

A very detailed study of the manner in which Verga used the materia! 
of the picturesque religious festivities of Sicily in his fiction. The author 
singles out the various instances in which such material appears in Verga’s 
Malavoglia (‘‘The House of the Medlar Tree’’), Mastro Don Gesualdo 
(“Master Don Gesualdo’’), Novelle Rusticane (‘‘Rustic Short Stories”) 
and Vita dei campi (‘‘Country-life’’). 

Seroni, Adriano. “La Nedda del Verga fra romanticismo e realismo” 
(“‘Verga’s Nedda between Romanticism and Realism’’). Letteratura 
contemporanea (May-June, 1950). 23-32. 

Confirms the belief that Nedda, the tale by Verga which appeared in 
1874, stands in a twilight zone between the four novels of a romantic tone 
that preceded it and the later realistic works. 


ELIo VITTORINI 


Bergin, Thomas B. “Elio Vittorini: Le donne di Messina” (‘The Women 

of Messina’’). Books Abroad (Summer, 1950). 260. 

Three themes are singled out by the reviewer of this new novel by Elio 
Vittorini: the reconstruction of a bombed town and its life, the study of the 
central character who directs the work but in whose soul lurks the memory 
of a crime previously perpetrated, the pathetic story of a father who goes 
all over Italy in search of his daughter lost during the war. The new book, 
as fiction, seems less convincing than the previous novel “In Sicily.” 


GENERAL WoRKS 


Biondolillo, Francesco. “J contemporanei” (“Contemporary Authors’). 
Padova, 1948. 
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A general survey of contemporary authors with a study of many 
novelists. There are keen studies of Panzini, Bacchelli, Salvatore di Giacomo 
and others who wrote before the Second World War. 

Bo, Carlo. “Caratteri del romanzo italiano”’ (“Characteristics of the Italian 

Novel’’). Trivium (1950, Vol. VIII, 2). 128-149. 

A thorough study of the novel from 1920-1950. The Italian novel is 
divided into three decades which prevent one from following the growth of 
the novelists of one decade through the years of the two succeeding decades. 
The author denies the existence of an Italian tradition of narrative art, thus 
failing to see that Manzoni, Verga, Pirandello, Palazzeschi, Cicognani, 
Bacchelli and Piovene follow, culturally speaking, one stream of traditional 
art. It contains excellent analyses of Palazzeschi’s and Bacchelli’s novels, 
and it exalts the work of Moravia. 

Books Abroad. ‘‘Reviews.”’ (Summer, 1950). 296. 

Several novels are mentioned, among others that seem more important 
to this reviewer, in this issue: Ultimo viene il corvo (‘‘The Raven Is the 
Last to Arrive’), Ragazzi di Barbagia (‘‘Children of Barbagia’’) by Filiberto 
Farci, Un cane ucciso (“Killing of a Dog’’) by Beniamino Joppolo, Men- 
zogna e sortilegio (‘Lies and Witchcraft’”’) by Elsa Morante. 

Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literature in 1948.” MLJ (Jan. 1950). 35-40. 

A yearly survey of Italian literature by the same critic. He mentions 
here the novels that have attracted the attention of the public, some of 
which have received one of the numerous prizes that are given in Italy to 
outstanding authors. We find here mentioned, among others, // fiocco verde 
(“The Green Tassel”) by Marino Moretti, I cielo é rosso (“The Sky Is 
Red”) by Giuseppe Berto, Opere e Dio (“God and Work”’) by the same 
author, La piccola valle di Dio (“The Little Valley of the Lord’”’) by Carlo 
Coccioli, A bisso (‘The Abyss’’) by a new-comer, Enzo Amodio, J fratelli 
Cuccoli (“Cuccoli Brothers”) by Aldo Palazzeschi, Lo sguardo di Gesu 
(“Jesus’ Glance”) by Riccardo Bacchelli, Una strana serata (‘A Strange 
Evening”) by Ugo Betti. 

Books Abroad. “Reviews.” (Spring, 1950). 182. 

The following novels are mentioned in this number: Morte dell’adoles- 
cenza (“The Death of Adolescence”) by Manlio Magini and I/ Campo (‘‘The 
Concentration Camp”’) by Guido Lopez. 

Falqui, Enrico. ‘‘Prosatori e narratori del Novecento italiano.” ‘Prose 

writers and Novelists of the XX Century”). Sansoni, 1949. 

A collection of essays on fifty-five representative authors of Italy of 
today. Documents activity of La Voce and La Ronda, two literary groups 
of the years 1909 and 1926, respectively. Studies and characterizes espe- 
cially Cdccioli, Cardarelli, Moravia, Tecchi, and Soffici. 

Frenaye, Frances. “Modern Italian Novelists.” NYT Book Review (Aug. 21, 

1950). 24. 
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Singles out the outstanding novelists of today: Corrado Alvaro, Alberto 
Moravia, Giuseppe Marotta, Vasco Pratolini, Giuseppe Berto, Elsa 
Morante, Elio Vittorini, and Cesare Pavese who recently committed 
suicide. Pratolini, Pavese, and Vittorini are characterized as ‘“‘proletarian 
authors”’ because of their ultraliberal tendencies. 

Luciani, Vincent. “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America.” Jtalica 

(Sept., 1950). 256. 

Lists translations of Giuseppe Berto’s short stories, ““The Work of 
God” and other stories, and Giuseppe Marotta’s “St. Gennaro Never 
Says No.” 

Luciani, Vincent. “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America.”’ Jtalica 

(Dec., 1949). 294. 

Lists the translation into English of the following Italian novels: 
Natalia Ginzburg’s “‘The Road to the City;” Giuseppe Marotta’s “The 
Treasure of Naples;”’ Vasco Pratolini’s ‘A Tale of Poor Lovers.”’ 

Luciani, Vincent. “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America.” [talica 

(March, 1950). 42. 

Lists the translation into English of the following novels: Alberto 
Moravia’s (pseudonym of Alberto Pincherle) “The Woman of Rome”; 
Italo Svevo’s (pseudonym of Ettore Schmitz) “As a Man Grows Old”; 
and Elio Vittorini’s ‘‘In Sicily.”’ 

Marraro, Howard R. “‘Doctoral Dissertations in Italy accepted by Ameri- 

can Universities.”’ I/alica (Dec., 1949). 289-293. 

A useful listing of theses in which Italian fiction is studied. The author 
lists doctoral dissertations which deal with Boccaccio, Sercambi, Casti, 
Manzoni, Verga, Oriani, Neera, Deledda, and Panzini. 

Milano, Paolo. “‘A Literary Letter about Italy.” NYT Book Review (Dec., 

1950). 8. 

Considers the publication of Carlo Levi’s new book L’orologio (‘“‘The 
Watch’’) as the main literary event in Italy. Announces the appearance 
of La Fiorentina (‘The Woman‘ of Florence’), a companion book to 
Moravia’s ““La Romana (“‘The Woman of Rome’’). Announces the suicide 
of Cesare Pavese and discusses his last novel La luna e i fald (“The Moon 
and the Bonfires’’). 

Vittorini, Domenico. “Notes on the Bibliography of the Italian Novel.” 

MLJ (Dec., 1950). 626-633. 

A selected bibliography of works (books and articles) published in vari- 
ous Italian and foreign journals on Italian prose and fiction. 

D. VITTORINI 
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Hablemos espanol por television 


HIS is the television age, we are told, and education must make use 

of this marvelous medium if it is to keep abreast of the times. The 
foreign language teacher listens not unsympathetically to such dicta. ““Why 
not?” he asks himself, and especially, “Why should not language, man’s 
common link with man, lend itself perfectly to this newest means of com- 
munication?” As he works through his daily schedule of advisory period 
plus five classes, he is haunted by the fear that he may be “missing the 
boat.”” Yet how can he find solutions to the problems of what? how? and 
why? This is unexplored territory, and exploring is a long, painstaking, 
time-consuming task. 

An experimental course in conversational Spanish, televised this spring 
by WFIL-TV, Philadelphia, in connection with the ‘University of the 
Air,” furnishes answers to some of these questions. The series of twenty- 
five lessons, presented once a week for six months, proved most revealing 
to all concerned in its production, and aroused enthusiastic interest in 
thousands of listeners. Indeed, we have heard that by the fifth or sixth 
week, the camera-men in the studio were using Spanish to give their signals 
to the teacher and his class! The situation was especially challenging to 
Mr. John J. Maioriello, the teacher, who found himself suddenly trans- 
formed into a pioneer. With no familiar landmarks to guide his steps, he 
found himself advancing week by week into unmapped territory, making 
his own charts as he went. Too modest to keep detailed records of the 
progress made, he nevertheless consented to allow these reporters to jot 
down some of his findings as to advisable materials and techniques for the 
teaching of a foreign language by television. These techniques were evolved 
lesson by lesson. Some are the results of suggestions from listeners-in (or 
does one call them “‘lookers-on”?). Mostly, however, they are the product 
of the ingenuity of a teacher confronted by a drastically new teaching situ- 
ation, “going to the mat” with it, and coming up with solutions that not 
only solve his own problems, but are full of meaning for other foreign 
language teachers who may be called upon to do a similar job. 

The title of the course was ‘‘Hablemos espafiol’”’, ‘“Let’s Speak Spanish”, 
and in an effort to accomplish this aim, the direct method was used exclu- 
sively at first. Familiar greetings were presented to the studio class, a se- 
lected group of high school youngsters, who repeated the teacher’s phrases. 
However, because of the large number of letters from the television audi- 
ence requesting an English-Spanish period or further explanation in 
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English, the class time was divided into two sections, allowing for both 
approaches. Since this was intended to be a series of lessons aimed directly 
at adult participation and needs, these changes were deemed advisable and 
necessary. 

One of the first problems to be met was the question of topics to be 
selected for discussion, and as a necessary corollary, the amount of vocabu- 
lary and grammar needed to present these topics effectively. Keeping in 
mind the type of program and the special audience to which it was directed, 
Mr. Maioriello selected topics which seemed to him most interesting 
intrinsically and of the greatest potential usefulness. They necessarily had 
to consist of concepts very familiar to the listeners, in order that all the 
energies of the learners might be directed to the single task of clothing 
these old concepts in the new garb of Spanish words and phrases. There- 
fore the early lessons bore such titles as ‘Greetings and Leavetakings’’, 
“‘Numbers”’, ““What’s My Name?” “‘The Time of Day” and “The Calen- 
dar.’”’ Later there was incorporated a series of more descriptive units such 
as “Setting the Table,” “Breakfast at Home,” ‘‘Wearing Apparel,” “‘The 
House Where I Live,” ‘Members of the Family,” etc. 

By the very nature of the situation, a one-half hour lesson every Mon- 
day, and by the nature of the topics themselves, each day’s unit had to be a 
separate, self-contained entity. For reasons that are self evident, there 
could be little continuity. The television audience changes from week to 
week ; new television sets are bought as one “‘pater familias” after another 
finds his sales resistence broken down; luncheon engagements, or household 
emergencies take their toll. The teacher cannot know which “pupils” are 
in attendance each week. He must give his audience the sense of achieve- 
ment that comes from the solid acquisition of a definite and meaningful 
unit of work each time the program is presented. Nor can he count on 
carrying over or extending a unit till the next week. In spite of this, by a 
very skillful planning and selection of key words, Mr. Maioriello made the 
presentation of new material in succeeding lessons easier, and its acquisition 
more permanent. Numbers, articles, possessives, adjectives, etc. moved 
forward from one lesson to the next with the greatest of ease. This constant 
repetition of key words gave the audience, both studio and listening, a 
sense of power and mastery which helped keep interest at a high level. It 
is one of the two major secrets of success in television presentation. All 
work is done orally, slowly and repeatedly, so that the television audience 
may not only make notes, but share in the responses to the teacher’s 
questions. 

The second secret of effectiveness in television teaching is showmanship. 
The teacher must exercise every trick in his repertoire, every expression, 
every gesture, to keep his audience entertained. If not, CLICK! Hopalong 
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is around the next button. In Mr. Maioriello’s experience, the studio class 
was at first conceived as a central part of the show, but slowly they with- 
drew into their rightful position, that of an essential part of the background, 
or rather, a cooperating cast of young actors, whose task it was to learn, 
in order that the television audience might watch them learning, and learn 
with them. Mr. Maioriello therefore found himself teaching two classes at 
the same time, neither of which he could afford to slight, even for a single 
moment! This seemingly impossible task he accomplished most effectively, 
using his studio class to round out and complete each lesson in a final 
“clinching” recapitulation of the day’s unit. 

Mr. Maioriello’s showmanship grew with his course. Since there were 
no books nor pamphlets of any kind, all notes taken had to be copies of 
what the teacher had written. In his first lesson, Mr. Maioriello has a large 
blackboard upon which he wrote every expression used in the lesson. He 
soon realized that this was a wasteful use of time, that all too precious 
element in a thirty minute program. He therefore hit upon the scheme of 
using flash cards, visible to the studio class and to the unseen audience. 
The time saved was well spent in added repetition of phrases and expres- 
sions. These flash cards also served during the final review. When the teach- 
er asked, for example, ‘“‘gQué es esto?”’, the student not only answered 
“Es la silla”, but immediately placed before the camera the flash card with 
the word “silla’”’, thus connecting strongly the spoken and the written word. 
The next development was an especially constructed vertical backing, 
white in color, into which the flash cards could be slipped smoothly. At the 
final recapitulation, the entire lesson was reconstructed before the eyes of 
the television audience, to be carried away as a complete visual image of 
the new work presented that day. 

Mr. Maioriello worked out interesting techniques for presenting what 
are usually commonplace lessons. His skill and ingenuity seemed to grow 
from week to week. He began with the more obvious visual devices used 
by teachers, illustrated pictures, clock dials, and the like, but he was just 
feeling his way, getting a footing, so to speak. His pictures became hand- 
made, black and white scenes, perfectly adapted to his topics. Bits of paper 
‘“snow’’, dropping on his winter picture, seen in close-up, occupied the eye, 
while the lips repeated, “‘Es el invierno.” A large thermometer with a sliding 
ribbon to simulate rising and falling mercury gave meaning to such expres- 
sions as “Hace frio’’, or “Hace mucho calor’’. In his lessons on setting the 
table and having breakfast, he actually prepared a table with all the neces- 
Sary utensils, and the audience was treated to a genuine breakfast—two 
fried eggs, orange juice, milk, coffee, butter and toast. In discussing home 
and furniture, he had a well planned model of a modern apartment with 
accompanying furniture. The lesson could thus be presented with a very 
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minimum of English; it proved fascinating. This was likewise true of his 
lesson on the articles of clothing, in which he used a large doll, attractively 
dressed. 

Of course, grammar was kept at the strictest minimum, and there was 
no attempt at formal grammatical explanation or analysis. Time would not 
permit, nor was that the aim of the program. Rote learning was the key- 
word, with care being taken, however, to point out basic essentials and bring 
about an awareness of word relationships. The use of the article “‘el” or “‘la’”’, 
‘‘s” to form the plural, simple possessives like ‘‘mi’” and ‘‘su’’, the verb 
endings “‘o”’ “‘amos’’, etc., all these were introduced again and again in a 
very skillful manner, then subsequently lifted out of their old situation and 
fitted meaningfully into a new one. 

As for vocabulary, every attempt was made to keep it simple and limited, 
and to use as many cognates as possible. Words like ‘“‘moderno”’, “‘elegante”’ 
“dificil”, “profesor” helped the new student acquire a vocabulary more 
readily and at the same time learn the basic principles of Spanish pronun- 
ciation. It cannot be overemphasized that only with careful planning and 
clever manoeuvering can these basic words and concepts be introduced 
again and again. There must be enough repetition to allow for mastery, 
but it must be cunningly spaced, to prevent boredom. 

The ease with which all Mr. Maioriello’s lessons were presented is con- 
vincing proof of the amount of time that went into the preparation of each 
telecast. Mr. Maioriello says that he averaged about twenty hours for each 
lesson, and that is probably an understatement. Although this type of 
program has important implications for the classroom of the average high 
school foreign language teacher, it is obvious that the latter would find it 
impossible to duplicate such an expenditure of time and energy for each 
of his classes. However, the various techniques evolved give many hints 
for enlivening regular work, even though they cannot be adopted “‘in toto”. 
They suggest new, more graphic and effective ways of presenting familiar 
material, and they can be of immeasurable help in stimulating elementary 
pupils to greater oral fluency, by forcing them to think in the foreign 
tongue, connecting pictures or objects directly with foreign words. 

Most important is the conclusion that foreign language can be effectively 
taught by television, for this opens immense possibilities for arousing public 
interest in foreign language study. Is this not what we teachers have been 
longing for? Let us urge our television stations all over the country to 
follow the lead to Station WFIL-TV! There will be found no dearth of 
teachers capable and gifted enough to continue blazing the trail opened 
by Mr. Maioriello with his series ‘“Hablemos espafiol”’. 

JERRY CAPONIGRO 
RutH P. KROEGER 
Philadelphia High School for Girls 
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Lhe Modern Language Leacher 
and the Community" 


RECENT survey in a Middlewestern state! revealed that with few 

exceptions teachers had been reared in or near the communities in 
which they were serving and had received their training in nearby institu- 
tions. There is not reason to suppose that the situation is very different 
in Pennsylvania; in fact, there is good basis for the belief that, except in a 
few metropolitan areas and cultural centers, the tendency towards pro- 
vincialism is even more marked here than in the Middlewest. 

This means that the modern language teacher is likely to find that few, 
if any, other members of his teaching body have had any extensive contact 
with the world outside of the immediate community. In these circumstances 
the modern language teacher must assume major responsibility for making 
pupils aware of the peoples of other lands and the extent to which those 
peoples are linked to their own lives. This responsibility does not end with 
the pupils under his immediate supervision or even with the pupils of the 
system: it extends to all the members of the community. 

The teacher must consider it his duty to see that the community in 
general gains a just appreciation of the people whose language he is teaching 
and recognizes the importance of maintaining communications with them. 
He must pursue a definite public relations program in the interests of the 
foreign language and culture in question. He must realize that in so doing 
he will be accomplishing more than a vague campaign against provincialism: 
he will be insuring for himself greater effectiveness in the classroom. 

The effectiveness of teaching depends in large part on the attitude of 
the learner, and the attitude of pupils is profoundly affected, if not deter- 
mined, by that of their parents and associates. If language learning is held 
in high repute by the community, the children will approach language 
study with adequate motivation and interest, vital factors in any learning 
process. 

Granted, then, that the teacher must create a favorable community 
attitude towards his subject, how can he reach the public in order to achieve 
that purpose? A multitude of approaches are possible, and in any community 

* An excerpt from Bulletin 350, Course of Study in Modern Foreign Languages for Second- 
ary Schools, a Progress Report, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., 1951. 


'C. L. Winters and E. J. Swenson, “The Typical Teacher in a Typical Community,” 
School Review, LVI (1948), 141-145. 
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there will arise numerous occasions which the wide awake teacher will 
know how to exploit. In the brief space here available, only a few suggestive 
procedures and devices can be sketched. 

First of all, the teacher himself must have clearly and articulately in 
mind the values to be obtained from study of the language he is teaching. 
He must begin then in his own classroom by thoroughly impressing these 
values upon the minds of his pupils. He must actively seek and promote 
contacts with pupils’ parents and explain to them what their children can 
hope to achieve in the foreign language class. One of the more obvious means 
by which opportunity for such contacts can be created and the benefits 
of the language instruction concretely demonstrated is the organization of 
classroom programs to which parents are invited. 

Through classroom programs to which other classes are invited and 
through assembly programs, notions of foreign culture can be extended to 
pupils not studying language. Some of the latter may even be influenced 
in this way to elect language. 

Among his colleagues the language teacher will find allies. The part 
that the geography, history, art, and music teachers can play in bringing 
attention to the values of a foreign culture is obvious. But even the math- 
ematics and science teachers can point to the contributions made to our 
civilization by Descartes, Poincaré, Leibniz, Weierstrass, Galileo, Pascal, 
Marconi, Denis Papin, Buffon, Lamarck, Pasteur, Koch, et al. Often these 
things will be done spontaneously by the various teachers involved, but 
the modern language teacher can insure their not being neglected by sug- 
gestions, cooperation and even, at need, prodding. 

Another invaluable ally will be found in the town librarian, with whose 
help it will be possible to reach beyond the pupils and into the community 
at large. The teacher and the librarian can collaborate to devise and rec- 
ommend to the general public reading programs dealing with the foreign 
culture and can arrange displays and exhibits. 

In this connection, the language teacher must do what he can to in- 
fluence the librarian and the library board to acquire reading matter— 
books, reviews, newspapers—in the foreign language. For of what avail is 
it to develop foreign language reading skill in students if they will have no 
opportunity to put that skill to use? And where, at present, outside of the 
larger urban and cultural centers, do former students have access to foreign 
language reading material? If the language teacher does not request and 
insist upon the acquisition and display of such material, who will? 

The local museum, if there is one, can be almost equal in importance 
to the library. Here again, displays and exhibitions featuring the foreign 
culture are possible. Privately owned pictures and objects of foreign pro- 
venience can frequently be obtained for museum exhibitions. Loan collec- 
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tions for display are obtainable from the cultural representatives of some 
foreign governments and from organizations like the American Association 
of Teachers of French? 

The teacher must lose no opportunity to interest local groups in the 
foreign language and foreign culture. Women’s clubs, the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., P.T.A., chambers of commerce, church groups, fraternal and 
service organizations will be receptive to travel talks, discussions of foreign 
customs, lectures on national cooking, etc. Some groups may even be in- 
terested in the formation of foreign language conversation classes. 

Local groups and societies with foreign connections such as the Alliance 
Francaise, Pan-American Society, Sons of Italy, Saengerbunds, Maenner- 
chors, and Turnvereins will readily cooperate with the teacher in fomenting 
interest in the respective languages and cultures which they represent. 

Often it will be possible to prevail upon war brides to appear before 
classes and groups to tell about their native countries. 

Local history may be éxploited to arose the community’s interest in 
the contributions made to its development by groups of foreign origin— 
French Huguenots, German settlers, Italian immigrants, etc. Often it will 
be found that members of these groups furnished outstanding community 
leadership. Local place names may also be of foreign origin, a fact which 
when pointed out can serve to quicken interest in foreign language. 

The manager of the moving picture theatre may be persuaded to bring 
to town outstanding foreign films. 

Music groups should be urged to stage recitals of national music. Danc- 
ing schools similarly can be induced to present programs featuring national 
dances. Incidentally, the French origin of many ballet and square dancing 
terms could be pointed out. 

State and national holidays, special observances, and commemorative 
events all furnish opportunities for the teacher to direct attention to the 
language he is teaching. Pennsylvania Week, Pan-American Day, Colum- 
bus Day, Foreign Language Week, the Goethe Bicentennial, and Balzac 
Centennial are but a few of the occasions offering points of departure for 
innumerable projects. In connection with special observances, for example, 
stores can be induced to feature foreign goods or to sponsor cultural dis- 
plays. 

Foreign relief projects can also serve to direct community interest 
towards foreign language and culture. The expedition of CARE packages, 


* Information concerning such loan collections is given in the appendix of Bulletin 350. 
Other sources of information are the appendices of the following: M. Newmark, Twentieth 
Century Modern Language Teaching (Philosophical Library, 1948); H. G. Doyle, A Handbook 


on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese (Heath, 1945); W. V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages 
for Modern Schools (McGraw-Hill, 1942). 
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church foreign relief activities, the Friendship and Thank-you Trains, Tide 
of Toys have all resulted in increased interest in other peoples—an interest 
the foreign language teacher can keep alive and growing. 

In every community people receive letters from abroad which they can- 
not read. They will often call upon the foreign language teacher for help. 
In this case, a better effect will be created if the teacher has a group of 
students translate the letter than if he simply does it himself. The German 
students of Warren High School, following a suggestion from their teacher, 
even formed a translation bureau and announced publicly that they would 
translate letters received from Germany. It may be added that the public 
showed by its response that this offer of service was appreciated. 

We have left until last mention of the most potent forces in any public 
relations program—newspaper and radio. The effectiveness of all the activi- 
ties mentioned above will depend largely on the amount of publicity they 
receive. In all his enterprises the teacher must never neglect securing maxi- 
mum cooperation of press and radio. He will find newspaper editors most 
receptive to matter containing a local slant and to items containing the 
names of local persons including, of course, students. Radio and television 
stations will cooperate not only by announcing language-connected dis- 
plays, events, and activities, but also by broadcasting programs devised 
by foreign language classes and clubs. 

V. FREDERIC KOENIG 
ANNETTE EMGARTH 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 
West Philadelphia High School 

















Notes and News 





Nowvelle Note sur l Eté 1532 


Dans le chapitre ‘De la nativité de tresredoubté Pantagruel,’ |’édition dite ‘originale’ de 
Pantagruel fait remarquer 


que celle année il y auoit une si grand seicheresse en tout le pays de Africque / pour 
ce que il y auoit passé plus de xxxvi moys sans pluye / auec chaleur de soleil si vehemente / que 
toute la terre en estoit aride. (fol. b,%°) 


Aux passages qui ont été déja invoqués,' joignons le témoignage de la Cronique du roy 
Frangoys premier de ce nom, ed. G. Guiffrey (Paris, 1860). A la p. 94, il est fait mention des 
‘lectres patentes du Roy . . . données 4 Nantoyllet, le cinquiesme jour de mars.’ A la p. 95, il 
est cité une ‘ordonnance . . . derniérement donnée 4 Cormicy, le XX® jour de mars, |’an mil 
Ve [X]XXII.’ Et, dans le Catalogue des actes de Francois I* (Paris, 1888), p. 347, nous trouvons 
bien, sous le N°. 5515, une ‘Ordonnance portant réglement pour la valeur et le cours des 
monnaies ... Nantouillet, 5 mars 1532’ [1533, n.s.], ainsi que, sous le N°. 5605 (p. 366), une 
‘Ordonnance réglementant le cours et la valeur des monnaies. Cormicy, 29 mars 1532’ [1533, 
n.s.]; mais, aprés avoir signalé |’arrivée en France, ‘environ le moys de juing ondict an,’ de 
nouvelles sur les conquétes des Turcs, la Cronigue continue: 


Au mois de may ondict an, le Roy, la Roynne . . . allérent en Bretaigne; et visita le Roy 


les principalles villes ...et y fut jusques au mois d’aoust ensuivant ... fist son entrée en 
la ville et cité de Nantes. 


En ceste dicte année, environ ledict moys d’aoust, régna assez longuement la peste . . . Et 
fut l’année si fertille . . . 


H. Hauser* a remarqué que la Cronique ‘n’a pas été rédigée au jour.’ Il ajoute qu’elle a 
‘une allure extraordinairement capricieuse’ et donne, parmi d’autres exemples d’inconsistance, 
celui-ci: ‘En 1533, aprés avoir mentionné des faits de juin, mai, aoat, décembre, il revient “au 
temps d’été,” cite un fait de 14 juin, puis passe 4 novembre.’ Or le voyage de Francois I** 
en Bretagne eut lieu en 1532. Francois I* s’occupa de réunir la Bretagne et la France, et 
(p. 198) le Catalogue des actes ... , sous le N°. 4824, mentionne |’ ‘Edit d’union du duché de 
Bretagne a la couronne de France .. . Nantes, aodt 1532.’ Ce que dit donc la Cronique sur 
‘Yannée si fertille,’ semble ainsi se rapporter 4 cette méme année 1532. Comment expliquer le 
manque d’ordre de la Cronique? Ne serait-ce pas l’emploi du style de Paques qui aurait fait 
confondre les années? En 1532, le jour de Paques tomba le 31 mars, et en 1533, le 13 avril. 
Et la Cronique rapporte d’abord des ordonnances de 1532 (a.s.) ou 1533 (n.s.), puis mentionne 
ensuite des faits qui eurent lieu pendant |’été de 1532. Disons aussi que Mézeray® indique ceci: 

Depuis la fin de 1528, jusqu’au commencement de I’an 1534, le Ciel fut si en colere contre 
la France, qu’il y eut un perpétuel déreglement des Saisons, ou pour mieux dire ]’Eté seul 
occupa la place de toutes les trois autres. 

* MLN, (nov. 1947), 474-5. 

* Etude critique sur La Cronique du Roy Frangois, premier de ce nom,’ Revue de la 
Renaissance, VIII (1907), 49-61. 

* Abrégé cronologique ou extrait de l'histoire de France (Lyon, 1687), V, 420. 
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Et si nous voulons un témoignage de sécheresse, c’est en 1531 que nous le trouvons:4 


Sur la fin de Juillet [1531] on observa dans le Ciel une comete chevelué qui parut durant 
tout le mois d’Aoat . . . elle causa une secheresse extréme; car comme si elle edt épuisé toutes 
les vapeurs de ce bas monde, il se passa trois mois sans pleuvoir une seule goute . . . 


En conclusion, je crois qu’on ne peut assurer qu’une chose, c’est que, pendant plusieurs 
années, de 1528 a 1534, les saisons étaient déréglées, et qu’on ne pouvait guére les distinguer 
les unes des autres: le mois de mai 1532 fut exceptionnellement chaud, et le mois de janvier 
1533 fut moins froid que de coutume;* mais rien ne me semble justifier l’assertion d’aprés 
laquelle l’été de 1532 aurait été marqué par une ‘sécheresse mémorable.”¢ 

MARCEL FRANCON 

Harvard University 


International Exchange of Persons 


The Institute of International Education announces a grant of $150,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York to promote international exchanges-of-persons during the 
coming year. This grant will be used, according to president Holland of the Institute, to in- 
crease and improve existing opportunities for people all over the world to study in the United 
States, and for Americans to study abroad. 


Fellowships in Denmark 


The Government of Denmark, in an effort to increase mutual understanding between the 
United States and Denmark, has offered to finance a year’s study in a Danish University next 
year for three Americans. Each of the three fellowships carries a stipend of 3,255 Danish 
kroner, which is sufficient for room and board; tuition will be waived by the universities. These 
fellowships will be administered by the Institute of International Education. 


Advisory Committee on Undergraduate Study Abroad 


The Institute of International Education announces an Advisory Committee composed 
of the following educators: E. Wilson Lyon, President of Pomona College; Forrest Moore, 
Foreign Student Counselor, University of Minnesota; Peyton N. Rhodes, President of South- 
western College, Tennessee; Frederick D. Smith, Southern Methodist University; Mrs. Alice 
Stevens, Foreign Student Adviser, Mount Holyoke College; Bland L. Stradley, Ohio State 
University; Philip S. Wilder, Bowdoin College; and Sister Catherine Frances, Dean of Students 
Chestnut Hill College, Pennsylvania. 


Grants by the Ford Foundation 


The Ford Foundation is providing funds for expansion of the activities of the Institute of 
International Education, particularly that part responsible for bringing specialists, and tech- 
nicians from abroad for observation and advanced training in the United States. The funds 
will also finance the establishment of field offices in various sections of the country, to improve 
existing programs. The Foundation has arranged with the Institute to use its services in the 
review and administration of projects involving the international exchange of persons. 


Gordon R. Silber to Head European Office 
Dr. Gordon R. Silber, Chairman of the Department of Modern Languages, Union Col- 


4 Tbid., pp. 418-9. 

5 Chronique parisienne de Pierre Driart, p. 161. 

* Cf. P. Jourda, Le Gargantua de Rabelais (Paris, 1948), p. 27: ‘le printemps et ]’été de 
1532 avaient été d’une exceptionnelle sécheresse . . .’ 
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lege, Schenectady, has been appointed Director of the European Office of ITE in Paris. He 
succeeds Dr. John Englekirk, of Tulane University. 


Fellowship at Havana University 


A new fellowship, open only to graduate students from the United States, has been estab- 
lished at the University of Havana. Offered by the Cuban-American Cultural Institute, the 
grant provides for a year’s study in Havana. The fellowship will be granted through IIE. 


Student Debates on International Issues 


World issues will be debated in an international forum beginning this fall, according to an 
announcement by Dr. Holland, president of ITE. College debaters will travel between Aus- 
tralia, the United States, and Great Britain to exchange opinions on current national and 
international issues. 


German Teachers Return to Germany 


One hundred and twenty-six young German men and women, after finishing their final 
examinations at eighty-one colleges across the country, have now returned to Germany from 
where they came in the summer of 1950. They were brought to the United States under an 
experimental program of the U. S. Department of State. They are all teachers or teachers-in- 
training in Germany, and it is hoped they will spread their knowledge and understanding of 
American democracy to their fellow-Germans. 


Iran Offers Fellowship 


The University of Teheran has made available for an American graduate student a fellow- 
ship for the academic year 1951-52. The award covers maintenance, tuition, and round-trip 
transportation. The grant is for study or research in the fields of science or in Persian language 
and literature. The IIE is in charge. 


Bavaria Offers Fellowships 


A good-will gesture from Western Germany to the United States has been announced 
by Dr. Holland, president of ITE. The Government of Bavaria has offered ten fellowships to 
American students interested in studying in Bavaria. This is a continuation and extension of a 


program begun last year, when three American students studied in Bavaria at the govern- 
ment’s expense. 


Third International Arts Program of IIE 


Young professional artists from twenty-four countries of the world, including such far-off 
lands as Nigeria, Indonesia, and Iceland, will convene in the United States, beginning January, 
1952, for the Third Annual International Arts Program of the Institute of International 
Education. The project is being financed by a joint grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Ford Foundation. President Holland of IIE has announced that plans are going ahead 
to bring to the United States twenty-four practicing artists in the fields of architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, literature, music, choreography, and directing and scenic design. Scheduled to 
be in this country for three months, the foreign artists will exchange information and opinions 
with American artists, with the aim of contributing to closer cultural understanding between 
the participating nations. 


Junior Year in France 


Seventy-four men and women from thirty-two American colleges and universities have 
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been accepted for admission to the 1951-52 Junior Year in France, now in its fourth year 
under the administration of Sweet Briar College. Dr. Charles A. Choquette, of Colgate Uni- 
versity, will be professor-in-charge of the group, and Dr. Annette Dobbin, New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, will be his assistant. Dr. Joseph Barker of Sweet Briar is the 
Director of the program. 


Dr. Theodore Huebener in Europe 


Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages in the New York City schools, 
has been called by the Department of State to serve as a special Consultant in Education for 
HICOG. Together with Mrs. Huebener, a teacher in Forest Hills High School, he will spend 
three months in the Occupied Zone, organizing seminars for training teachers of English. We 
know Dr. Huebener will render most efficient service. 


The Master of Arts in Teaching at Yale 


With the fundamental purpose of attracting outstanding personalities into secondary- 
school teaching and giving them a sound, liberal training in the subject or subjects they propose 
to teach as well as in the professional courses necessary for state certification to improve the 
quality of teaching, Yale University has established a new program leading to the Master of 
Arts in Teaching. The plan is sponsored jointly by the Department of Education and the 
Academic Departments, and it has met with a great deal of enthusiasm. It recognizes the 
teacher as a creative force. 

We feel this is a venture of great promise, and we want to join those who have extended 
congratulations to the administrators of Yale University for this praise-worthy step. 


Doctoral Dissertations in Italian 


A total of 152 Ph.D. degrees in Italian have been awarded by Romance Language De- 
partments in American universities during a period of seventy-five years, extending from 1876, 
the year in which the first doctorate in Romance Languages was awarded by Harvard Uni- 
versity to the current year. This fact was revealed in a survey conducted by professor Howard 
R. Marraro, Executive Officer of the Italian Department, Columbia University. The survey 
was published in the January-April issue of the Bulletin of Bibliography. 





Meetings 





New England Modern Language Association 


Forty-E1GHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
May 11 and 12, 1951 at Boston, Mass. 


The forty-eighth annual meeting of the New England Modern Language Association was 
held in Boston, Mass. on Friday, May 11 and Saturday, May 12, 1951. 

The Friday evening dinner was held at the Bradford Hotel, Tremont Street, Boston at 
seven o’clock. At the conclusion of the meal President Max Levine opened the program with a 
very brief sketch of the early years of the Association and the genesis of the Friday evening 
session. Mr. D. Leo Daley, Assistant Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools welcomed 
the group to Boston and conveyed the greetings of Dr. Dennis C. Haley, Superintendent of 
Public Schools. He paid tribute to the high quality of the language teachers of the city and 
stressed the great value of foreign languages as a powerful means of building good will and 
understanding among the peoples of the world. 

The principal speakers of the evening were three of the consuls resident in Boston, 
Augusto Castellani, Consul-General of Italy; Albert Chambon, Consul-General of France; 
A. Iglesias Velayos, Consul of Spain. All of these gentlemen presented detailed accounts of 
the post-war conditions of their countries. All found reason to be optimistic. Both France and 
Italy are deeply grateful for the great assistance they have received from the United States, 
and Spain quite frankly admits that she needs all the aid we can give her. M. Chambon in 
particular stressed the absolute necessity of putting into practice the Christian ideals of social 
justice if we hope to abolish economic misery and defeat communism. 

On Saturday the morning meetings were held at the Boston Latin School, Avenue Louis 
Pasteur, and followed the following schedule: 
9:00-3:30—TrxtTBOOK EXHIBIT 
10:00—GeERMAN SECTION (Room 318) 

Chairman: Albert J. VanSteenbergen, Boston Latin School. Speakers: Kaspar O. Myr- 
vaagnes, Tufts College, “Suggestions for a Simpler Presentation of Some Grammar Topics”; 
Erich G. Budde, Boston University, “Einige Urbilder der neuen Gedichte von Rainer Maria 
Rilke.” (Illustrated) 
10:00—ITALIAN SEcTION (Room 206) 

Chairman: Joseph H. Sasserno, Roxbury Latin School. Speakers: Rigo Mignani, Harvard 
University, “Literatura Contemporanea Italiana”; Ruth E. Young, Smith College, “Around 
the Year with the Juniors in Italy.” 
10:00—Spanisu Section (Room 212) 

Chairman: Samuel M. Waxman, Boston University. Speakers: Walter Beveraggi, Boston 
University, “Lo que yo sé acerca de Per6n”; Francis M. Rogers, Harvard University, “The 
Preparation of the College Teacher of Modern Languages.” 
11:15—Frencu Section (Assembly Hall) 

Chairman: Lena L. Mandell, Wheaton College. Subject: ““L’ Enseignement du frangais en 
Amérique et en France.” Speakers: Charlotte L. Adams, Dorchester High School for Girls, 
Exchange Teacher, Lycée d’Annecy, France, 1948-49; André Heintz, Professeur au Lycée de 
Deauville, France, Exchange Teacher, Boston Technical High School; Roger Bernard, Pro- 
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fesseur au Lycée de Saint-Etienne, France, Exchange Teacher, Phillips Academy, Andover; 
Roger Asselineau, Faculté de la Sorbonne, Paris, recently at Harvard University. 
12:15—Business MEETING (Assembly Hall) 

The business meeting was held immediately following the French Section, President Max 
Levine presiding. The report of the meeting of May, 1950 was accepted as printed in the 
Modern Language Journal of November, 1950 (pages 579 and 580). The Treasurer’s report 
for 1949-1950 was accepted as printed in the Bulletin of February, 1951 (pages 24 and 25). 

Mr. Michel S. Donlan, Chairman of the Nominating Committee submitted the following 
slate of Officers and Directors for 1951-1952: 

President: Dorothy M. Bement, Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: A. Louise Carlson, Concord High School, Concord, N. H.; Sister Mary 
Cornelius, College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Mass.; William N. Locke, Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Anita Oyarz4bal, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; 
Rose Presel, Hope H. S., Providence, R. I.; 

Librarian: Eva M. Grenier, Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. Editor: Joseph Brown, Jr., 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. Business Manager: Alexander D. Gibson, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. Secretary-Treasurer: Edward J. Powers, Technical High School, 
Boston, Mass. Directors: (Three years) Werner Neuse, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 
Albert J. Salvan, Brown University, Providence, R. I. Elsie A. Schenker, West Haven High 
School, West Haven, Conn. Director: (One year, to Elsie M. Gervais, Little High School, fill 
unexpired term) Auburn, Me. 

It was moved, seconded, and voted to instruct the Secretary to cast one ballot for the en- 
tire slate. 

The following amendment to the Constitution was presented: 

“At its meeting held on January 20, 1951, the Board of Officers and Directors voted to 
recommend that the constitution be amended so the Article II, Section 2 shall read as follows 
REGULAR MEMBERSHIP. Any person eligible to membership shall, upon the payment oi 
dues to the amount of three dollars annually, become a member, and shall be entitled to all 
rights and privileges of membership. JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP. Any student or person out of 
college or university not more than three years, and eligible to membership, shall, upon pay- 
ment of dues to the amount of two dollars annually, become a junior member, and be entitled 
to all rights and privileges of a regular member.”? (The remainder of the section to be un- 
changed.) 

The amendment was passed unanimously. 

The term of Charles W. French as Delegate to the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations having expired, Professor French’s name was presented for 
reelection for the term ending in 1955. He was unanimously reelected. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting luncheon was served in the gymnasium of the 
High School of Commerce, directly opposite the Boston Latin School. At two o’clock the 
members regathered in the Assembly Hall of the Boston Latin School. President Levine pre- 
sented Mr. George L. McKim, Head Master of the Boston Latin School, who welcomed the 
group and gave a brief account of the history of the school, its aims, and its accomplishments 
as the oldest secondary school in the country. The newly-elected president, Miss Dorothy M. 
Bement was introduced, and after paying tribute to the splendid work of Mr. Levine, urged 
the members to communicate to her their wishes and suggestions for the meeting of next year. 

To conclude the meeting, we were privileged to hear a provocative and stimulating talk 
given by Professor Ivor A. Richards of Harvard University on “Methods of Teaching the 
Beginnings of a Second Language.” As a result of his experience in teaching English Literature 
in China some twenty years ago, Professor Richards became convinced of the necessity of 
devising a method of building a firm foundation in the learning of a new language which 
would, as far as possible, eliminate the many linguistic absurdities which result when one 
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attempts to translate directly from one’s own native tongue into the new language. After much 
experimenting he has devised a very ingenious series of “match stick” film strips to present 
fundamental linguistic notions without the obtrusion of the student’s native tongue. He very 
generously showed us several of these series. 
Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD J. POWERS 
Secretary-treasurer 


Conference on Italy's Contribution to Western Culture 


A Conference on Italy’s contribution to western culture, sponsored by the Italian De- 
partment of Columbia University, was held in the Auditorium of the Casa Italiana on Satur- 
day, April 7, 1951. More than 400 teachers of Italian and other modern languages, teachers of 
linguistics, English literature, and natural and social sciences in high schools, colleges, and 
universities in the Metropolitan area attended the Conference. 

The speakers, each highly competent in his special field, and the topics were: 

A. W. Salomone, Associate Professor of History, New York University,—‘“Italian Con- 

tribution to Modern Historical Science.” 

G. Bernardini, Visiting Professor of Physics, Columbia University,—“Italian Contribu- 

tion to the Physical Sciences.” 

John Gutman, Assistant to the General Manager of the Metropolitan Opera House, New 

York City,—“The Importance of Italian in the Operatic Life of the United States.” 

G. Bonfante, Professor of Linguistics, Princeton University, New Jersey,—“Italian 

Contribution to Linguistic Science.” 
Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Board of Education, New York,— 
“The Value and Significance of the Conference.” 

Maurice Valency, Associate Professor of English, Columbia University,—‘‘The Function 

of Italian in Graduate English Studies.” 

Federico Mennella, Vice President and Director of the American Chamber of Commerce 

for Trade with Italy, Inc.,—‘‘The Importance of Italian in Commerce.” 

The purpose of the Conference was to stress Italy’s great contribution to our common 
heritage and thus to stimulate an interest in Italian studies commensurate with their cultural 
significance. 

Grand opera in the United States has been relegated from its rightful place in the living 
theater to a point where it is regarded solely as a musical piece, John Gutman, assistant to the 
general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company, declared. ‘How can opera as a drama— 
or as a comedy for that matter—be communicated to any audience if it is sung in a language 
that is incomprehensible to that audience?” Mr. Gutman asked. He pointed out that in almost 
every other country in the world where opera is performed it has been translated into the native 
language. However, opera in English is not the sole answer, Mr. Gutman said, as long as so 
many great foreign artists join with American singers on the opera stage. He urged a greater 
attention to opera as a dramatic form through bringing the language of opera back to the 
audience. 

Associate Professor Maurice Valency of Columbia, who adapted Jean Giraudoux’s 
fantasy The Madwoman of Chaillot for its Broadway production last year, paid tribute to the 
contribution of Italian Renaissance writers such as Petrarch and Boccaccio to English litera- 
ture. “A knowledge of the work of these Italian masters is essential for any throughgoing 
student of our literature,” he said. Professor Valency pointed out that since much of their 
writing is unavailable in translation, a knowledge of Italian is a necessity. 

Macchiavelli, Giovanni Vico, 17th Century philosopher and Benedetto Croce were listed 
by Associate Professor A. W. Salomone of New York University as three Italian historians and 
Political thinkers who have contributed greatly to the “frontier-less character of European 
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thought and culture.” He traced the development of Italian and West European historical 
thinking from the Renaissance to the present day. 

Gilberto Bernardini, visiting professor of Physics at Columbia University and an out- 
standing authority on cosmic ray research, traced Italian scientific thought through the work 
of Galileo, Volta, and Enrico Fermi, Italian physicist who helped to develop the atomic bomb. 

The growing political, economic and commercial ties between Italy and the United States 
were seen by Federico Mennella, director of the American Chamber of Commerce for Trade 
with Italy, as offering an invitation to young Americans to study Italian. 

Professor Howard Marraro, executive officer of the Italian Department at Columbia, 
chaired the sessions. Dean Leopold Arnaud of the School of Architecture, and director of the 


Casa Italiana, greeted the participants in the name of the University. 
Howarb R. MARRARO 


Columbia University 


Annual Meeting of the New York State Federation of 
Foreign Language Teachers 


The Annual Meeting will be held at Albany State College for Teachers on October 20, 
1951. This meeting will be held in collaboration with the Chapters of the AATF, AATG, 
AATSP, and the Eastern Zone of the New York State Teachers Association. 

The Business Meeting will open at 9:30 A.M. Dr. J. Alan Pfeffer, President of the Federa- 
tion, presiding. A Panel Discussion will follow on the topic, “Languages and the Readjustment 
Program.” The main address will be given by Dean Hayward Keniston, of the University of 
Michigan, who will speak on the topic, “Foreign Languages—Key to International Under- 
standing.” There will be a Luncheon at 12:30, at which the State Supervisors of Modern and 
Classical Languages will bring greetings. 
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PuRIN, CHARLES M., and GUNTHER KeEtL. Lern-und-Lesebuch. The Dryden 
Press, New York, 1951, 232 pages. $2.60. 


A college German text by two authors of such national distinction as Charles M. Purin 
and Giinther Keil is bound to arouse higher expectations than a text by newcomers to the 
publishing field. In the case of Purin and Keil’s Lern-und-Lesebuch the reviewer’s task has 
been considerably lightened by the fact that his expectations have been met in thoroughly 
gratifying degree. 

First of all, the Lern-und-Lesebuch is an honest book. It does exactly what it claims to 
to, and does this exceedingly well. Its purpose is to serve as a graded, all-purpose second- 
year text providing for growth in reading ability, practical review of syntax, and such practice 
in oral and written German as may be desirable for promoting the retention of vocabulary, 
idioms, and functional grammar. 

Secondly, the Lern-und-Lesebuch is an appealing book. After the introductory review 
lessons, the language skills are sharpened on varied content for reading and composition that 
contributes informally, but significantly, to an appreciation of German contributions to science 
and invention, music, literature, and good humor. Informative, anecdotal accounts of the lives 
and works of scientists, inventors, composers, writers, and philosophers fill its pages in pleasing 
variety. Fortunately, too, the content-appeal of the volume is enhanced by its conversational 
non-academic style, and by the instantaneous impression of clarity, order, and neatness that 
superior Composition and typography bring to any book. 

Thirdly, the Lern-und-Lesebuch is a flexible, readily teachable book. Each chapter 
opens with a reading selection in idiomatic, but vocabulary- and syntax-graded German. It is 
followed by a group of short, well-chosen questions to be answered in the foreign language as a 
self-test of comprehension and practice exercise. Next follows a vocabulary-building section 
stressing compounds, prefixes, and suffices. For example: 

Erwecken. Erweckt, awakened, aroused; aufwecken, to awaken, arouse; die Weckuhr-der 
Wecker, the alarm clock. 

Following the vocabulary-building and vocabulary-review exercises comes a suggested 
list of grammatical topics, with cross-references, to be reviewed in the 47-page grammar section 
at the back of the book. Although English-to-German translation-exercises are provided, 
somewhat apologetically, in a separate twelve-page section, the interesting summaries that 
they provide of the content of the reading units should not make them a dreary chore for any 
second-year college student. 

Each chapter closes with a set of grammar-vocabulary review exercises suitable for use in 
a variety of ways—dictation, translation, transposition to another tense, etc. The more im- 
portant exercises are recommended for memorization. 

Finally, the Lern-und-Lesebuch achieves its primary objective, vis., to enable second- 
year students “to read and understand nontechnical German with relative ease.” Progress 
toward this goal is gradual and consistent throughout, starting with the very practical realiza- 
tion that second-year classes are often composed of high school transfers sorely in need of re- 
view, and ending with the assumption that second-year college classes in German are, after all, 
fairly mature groups. 

Although the reviewer has called attention only to the major features of the Lern-und- 
Lesebuch, its lesser virtues will be almost as appealing to many instructors. These include 
the interesting sections devoted to German proverbs and to the German Volkslied. The latter 
includes the words of the twelve folksongs most commonly passed out to students in mimeo- 
graphed form at German clubs or during Singstunden in class. 
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While the publication of a new_textbook does not in itself constitute a trend, Purin and 
Keil’s Lern-und-Lesebuch furnishes the material resources for initiating and stimulating a 
distinct forward step in the teaching of German at the college level. For creating this possi- 
bility, the authors, as well as the editor, Helmut Rehder, deserve more than one reviewer’s 
appreciation. WALTER V. KAULFERS 

University of Illinois 


BALLANTINE, JOSEPH W., Japanese as It Is Spoken, Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California, 2nd ed., 1949, pp. ix+254, $4.00. 


This book contains thirty-seven lessons in conversational grammar, ten appendices, a 
general subject index, and an index of words and idioms that are explained in the text. The 
book is intended primarily for the English-speaking Occupation personnel in Japan and also 
for “others who are preparing for useful services in activities relating to Japan.’’ It is designed 
especially for self-instruction, but is also suitable for classroom work. The material of the les- 
sons is presented in four sections in the traditional order of books for beginners, namely, 1. 
Vocabulary of Japanese words occurring in the lesson; 2. Grammatical rules, idioms, usages 
with illustrative sentences; 3. Exercises consisting of isolated Japanese sentences further ex- 
emplifying the material of section 2; 4. Instead of the usual group of English sentences to be 
translated by the students following the model of the preceding Japanese sentences, this section 
consists of a translation of the preceding section. This deviation from the traditional practice is 
apparently made in the interest of those who use the book for self-instruction. 

Although one would expect to find a considerable amount of conversational material in a 
book of spoken Japanese, there are really only two conversational exercises offered, and these 
are first introduced in lessons 22, 28 and 35. The only examples of connected discourse (these 
too in the last lessons) are a Japanese story distributed over three lessons, and a “‘letter’’ con- 
sisting mostly of narrative material. It would be desirable that a book, designed like the pres- 
ent volume to communicate a knowledge of spoken Japanese, should contain more conversa- 
tional material. Conversations making use of the fine vocabulary and idioms which the text 
contains would increase the fluency in speaking as well as facilitate the acquisition of the mean- 
ing of idiomatic expressions. The conversational method proved to be most effective in teach- 
ing spoken Japanese in various intensive language schools in the United States during the 
last War. 

The use of courteous, polite, humble and abrupt expressions is well explained in the text, 
but it is to be regretted that sentences in the exercises are not so arranged as to illustrate more 
clearly to the beginner the explanations in the text. Furthermore, the difference between stress 
accent and tonic (“musical’’) accent is not clearly brought out (p. 5, sec. 5). This is a matter 
of great importance in view of the wide difference of the nature in accent between spoken 
Japanese and spoken English, since the Japanese accent is primarily a variation in pitch, 
variation in stress (“loudness’’) playing a minor part. Intensive training in this respect is neces- 
sary in the case of the English-speaking persons. 

Among the fine features of the book are the ten appendices. The first two give a succinct 
account of the conjugation of Japanese verbs which the student may use as models. Appendix 
H consists of a vocabulary of Japanese terms under twenty-five topics. The appendices also 
include a collection of useful phrases, a list of military terms, names of important offices and 
officials of the Japanese Government, and tables of Japanese and American weights and 
measures. The value of visual education is well demonstrated in Appendix I, Illustrated Word 
Lists, by the six woodcuts which illustrate home life, street scenes, the Japanese landscape, 
etc., and which give to the student a picture of nearly two hundred items of Japanese culture 
which no translation can convey. Appendix J, English-Japanese glossary, lists approximately 
4,000 useful and practical terms that “include practically all the words that appear in the 
lessons.” 

Although the reviewer disagrees with the author in a few particulars, she considers the 
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book to be highly commendable as a means of acquiring the essentials of the grammar of 
spoken Japanese, either with the aid of a teacher or for self-instruction. The book is a tribute 
to the author’s extensive knowledge of the Japanese culture and language. 


Hime SHOHARA 
University of Michigan 


STRUVE, GLEB, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-50. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1950, pp. 414. Price, $5.00. 


This book renders at least one signal service: its bibliography of Soviet literature in 
English translations is not only the most complete which has thus far appeared, but sur- 
prisingly suggestive in terms of the reading available. Professor Struve’s interest in the field 
has been continuous and, taken all in all, both conscientious and enlightened, He has followed 
the literary quarrels of Soviet officials and artists with great care, and his bibliographical list- 
ings indicate that the sources are open for all to read; he has gone into serious and lengthy 
exposition of the theory of socialist realism, and attempted to relate it to the practice. He has, 
in short, written that book which serves admirably as introduction to other books. Moreover, 
such a book in its own right has long been needed. An account of Soviet literature which carries 
us through the war past the 1946 Zhdanov resolution, attacking literary “heresy,” right up to 
Simonov’s play, Chushaya ten, produced in 1949, is up to date. 

The author’s attitude toward his subject matter does not remain a secret long. He does 
not like the “present-day totalitarian regime in Russia” (p. x), and rejects in advance all 
criticism of his book based on this assumed “lack of sympathy.” His exact phrasing is worth 
recording: “I see no reason for concealing this fact, for I think that lack of sympathy with 
Marshal Stalin and his police-state no more disqualifies me from appraising Soviet literature 
than, in itself, lack of sympathy with President Truman and the American democracy dis- 
qualifies a Soviet scholar (let us say, Mr. Mendelson or Mr. Startsev) from judging American 
literature.” Such an argument, no matter how dubious the analogy might be, at least emanates 
from a detectable assumption, i.e., literature may be divorced from social context. But Profes- 
sor Struve finds the maintenance of such a position difficult: “In speaking of literature in the 
Soviet Union it is, of course, impossible to divorce it from political, social, and economic 
problems.” It is precisely this ambivalence which renders so much of Soviet Russian Literature 
weak in final effect; cake cannot be eaten and kept; hostility toward a government will in- 
evitably carry over into a discussion of the literature which is sponsored by that government; 
and try as he might, Professor Struve cannot but waver in his attempts “to consider Soviet 
literature as objectively as possible, and to consider it, above all, as literature.” 

Thus, Bely’s Memoirs are judged as brilliant literature, but deplorable truth. Alexey 
Tolstoy’s Road to Calvary is “a vast canvas of Russian life,” “well told,” “lifelike,” “varied,” 
but its philosophy is distasteful and the portrayal of the literary Bohemia reveals a “petty 
spitefulness” and a “lack of taste.” Ilf and Petrov’s Little Golden America is “witty” and “sa- 
tirical,” but, if written today, “would not be passed by the Soviet censor.’ Gorky’s post- 
Revolutionary writing is, on the whole, “very high,” but “almost entirely retrospective,” and 
his death becomes “part of the general ‘mythmaking’ which plays such an important part in 
Stalin’s Russia.” Even the compilation of a comprehensive book on Soviet literature becomes 
impossible because “recent history is being constantly subjected to ideological revision in a 
way that was admirably satirized by George Orwell in his Nineteen Eighty-Four. ...” The 
concluding chapter is a bitter diatribe against what the author names “complete cultural and 
spiritual isolationism,” although much of the evidence presented in the book indicates that 
many Soviet writers knew a good deal about writers in other countries. 

That such value judgments are often extra-literary, hardly needs saying. Furthermore, 
the charge that the literature is “anticultural” jibes poorly with Professor Struve’s admiration 
of many individual items. Objectivity is not the book’s salient characteristic, the author’s 
demurrer to the contrary; the work is a disappointment on a major level, a mish-mash of good 
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intentions and strongly held political convictions. For readers who want to make up their 
own minds, however, the bibliography alone will be worth the price. 
HAROLD OREL 
University of Michigan 


GUGGENHEIM, Kurt, Wilder Urlaub, edited by Fred F. Mueller. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, N. Y., 1949. 96 pages of text, 50 pages 
of vocabulary. Price. $1.70. 


Another editor has come forward to give the teachers of German a text to “fill the gap 
in available reading material which occurs when the student, equipped with a limited vocabu- 
lary, has mastered the fundamentals of German and is anxious and prepared to do mature 
reading, instead of juvenile fiction or nineteenth-century fairy-tales.” 

The story should hold the interest of the average student in third-semester German. 
It has a style with which he is already familiar. Mueller calls it “the clarity and conciseness 
which we associate with our younger and recognized American authors.” It seems to me to 
have been constructed along the lines of the average class B movie, with the speed, suspense, 
and shallowness of the “better’’ crime-story. A Swiss machine-gunner, absent without leave 
in his attempt to escape from Switzerland because he thinks he has committed murder, is 
brought face to face with the courage shown by simple civilians in facing the problems that 
confront them. This story is “better” because it emphasizes the development of the pro- 
tagonist as a result of his association with other characters in the story and his decision to re- 
turn and face his own problem. 

The language is modern and conversational, three-fourths being in direct discourse and 
the rest in the words of the protagonist. The vocabulary is adequate and idioms are foot-noted 
with a translation in good idiomatic English. 

Many teachers will welcome this book. They are the ones who wish to give the student 
something he will like and that will teach him modern idiomatic German. They avoid on the 
one hand the fairy-tales which the American adolescent (perhaps unjustifiably) considers too 
childish for him and on the other hand they do not burden the student with a text which will 
make him feel and think deeply. This is “vacation reading,’ no more than that, but it will 
teach German. HERBERT W. SmITH, JR. 

University of Wisconsin 


Mapes, Erwin K. and Lépez-Monrittas, Juan, Y Va de Cuento: Alternate. 
New York: Ginn and Company, 1950, pp. vii+123. Price, $1.50. 


All who have used with success the original edition of Y Va de Cuento (1943) with House 
and Mapes’s Shorter Spanish Grammar will welcome this new set of graded stories written 
according to the same plan. 

Upon undertaking this review, we are tempted to wonder naively what purpose lies behind 
the preparation of “alternates” in general. Surely, one cannot argue that such editions provide 
the student with variety, for it is to be hoped that most students will be enrolled only once in 
the course for which the book was written. It is true that teachers will welcome a change, but 
it is debatable to what extent an editor of texts should be guided by concern for the teacher 
rather than for the student. We are ready to admit that alternate readers in first-year language 
courses do furnish an opportunity for the student to do further reading at a given level. 

As for mechanical matters, the book is nearly perfect. No typographical errors were dis- 
covered either in the text or in the exercises. A vocabulary check of every tenth page of the 
text and of every fifth page in the exercises revealed only negligible omissions. Most of these 
were forms of irregular verbs which one would not expect to find were it not for the author's 
statement that they have included “all verb forms and special constructions not already ¢x- 
plained in the Grammar.” I do not doubt that this promise has been kept, but their statement 
that “it will be found practical to use the present reader with almost any basic grammar” 
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causes us to regret the omission of digo (p. 50), dieron (p. 85), es (p. 10), eran (p. 85), fué (p. 30), 
fuimos (p. 90), hagan (p. 60), soy (p. 70), tengo (p. 10), vas (p. 19), etc. (The authors’ statement 
that “the order of presentation of grammatical material in most recent grammars is essentially 
the same”’ is open to question.) Another matter of detail is the somewhat misleading statement 
at the beginning of the vocabulary that “the sign ~ indicates the word printed in boldface at 
the head of the paragraph,” which ignores the fact that the definite article accompanying each 
noun is also in boldface type and would cause us to interpret “el 4nimo:i~! cheer up!” as 
meaning that the article is included in the idiom (which should be “ij Animo!”’). On the other 
hand, the authors are to be commended for their sensible translation of words in context, such 
as com pensado (p. 70), “rewarded,” which is better than the stilted meaning “compensated” 
which the student would have to infer from the Junior Classic Spanish Dictionary. 

As for the stories themselves, they are of all kinds: fairy tales, “El joven de quien se 
enamoran todas las mujeres,”’ folk tales “José y el ladr6n,” legends “El viaje de la medusa,” 
mystery stories “E] fantasma en el castillo,’”” humorous anecdotes ‘‘Las dos modistas,” and 
highly dramatic narratives “Celos” and “La venganza de dofia Benedicta.” While they present 
a wide range of appeal, most of them are adapted to the college student’s level of maturity. 

The book is provided with a fair variety of exercises (direct questions, matching, comple- 
tion, true-false, multiple-choice). These study aids adhere closely to the vocabulary of the text 
and serve to make this book highly teachable. CHARLES H. Post 

University of Tennessee 


Selected Writings of Bolfvar. Compiled by Vicente Lecuna, edited by Harold 
A. Bierck, Jr., and translated by Lewis Bertrand. 2 vols., published by 
Banco de Venezuela, printed by The Colonial Press, New York, 1951, 
pp. 822. 


For some years Sefior Vicente Lecuna has busied himself with a labor of love: the com- 
pilation of practically everything available pertaining to the life and public career of the Great 
Liberator, Sim6n Bolivar, idol of millions of Spanish Americans. From this collection, Pro- 
fessor Harold A. Bierck, Jr., of the Department of History, the University of North Carolina, 
has edited the present two volumes, covering the years 1810-1822 and 1823-1830, respectively. 
The English translation was made by Lewis Bertrand. 

Literary scholars, as well as historians, are deeply indebted to the three collaborators for 
these two volumes. Here, at last, the interested person who may be somewhat deficient in his 
knowledge of Spanish, can find a wealth of fascinating material covering the most active 
period in the life of Bolivar. The format of these books is attractive and convenient for ready 
consultation, aided by a generously comprehensive Index. 

The Bank of Venezuela is to be commended for its fine spirit of patriotism and good- 
neighborliness in making possible the publication of the comprehensive work of Sefior Lecuna, 
of which these two volumes are a fortunate outgrowth. ROBERT AVRETT 

The University of Tennessee 


Jones, Witt1is Knapp and AGUILERA Matta, Demetrio: Dos Comedias 
Féciles; Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1950, pp. xv+185. 
Price, $1.80. 


Synthetic reading texts are effective in beginning classes with their repetition of a limited 
number of words. Nevertheless, the stilted effect that results at times fails often to sustain the 
interest of the student, and leaves him with an unsatisfactory impression of the literary quali- 
hes of Spanish. On the other hand, a literary work left intact discourages him with its host 
of seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 

A happy compromise is found in the present text. Both plays were originally written for 
the entertainment of Spanish-speaking audiences, and were first presented on the stage in 
Guayaquil, Ecuador during 1946. Although not originally planned as textbook material, both 
Plays are suitable for reading at an early stage in the study of Spanish. 
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In the plays, one finds the natural language of everyday conversation with few unusual 
adjectives and action verbs. The authors in their school text edition have attempted to simplify 
further the task of the student with the following plan: 

“To facilitate the use of the text in the elementary course, all words in Sangre azul, except 
easily recognized cognates, are translated in footnotes if they are not found in the first 1,500 
of the Keniston List. The same procedure in annotating is followed in El pirata fantasma for 
words beyond Keniston’s 2,000.” 

The student’s task is also made more pleasant by the rapid movement and interest of the 
plots. Sangre azul takes place in contemporary Ecuador. The elder generation may fail to 
understand a land of different traditions, social conditions, and climatic situation, but the 
members of the younger generation with their mutual attractions and sympathies, are success- 
ful in overcoming these prejudices. El pirata fantasma goes back to colonial Guayaquil, and is 
indeed a ‘‘thriller” with secret doors, mysterious deaths, etc. 

The abundant exercise material is excellent, providing practice in speaking Spanish, drill 
on grammatical principles, recognition of cognates, idioms, exercises, and free composition. 

The publisher has supplied a very attractive format for the text, and the Chilean artist 
Alvial has provided excellent illustrations. 

It is practically impossible to conceive of a teacher or student that would not enjoy the 
use of this text in a class. Vircit A. WARREN 

Saitama University 

Japan 


Turk, LAUREL B. AND BRADy, AGNES M., Cuenlos y Comedias de América, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1950, 233 pp. of text. Price, $2.20. 


If any of our more serious-minded students of Spanish have ever wondered what sort of 
literature is being turned out by Latin American writers now, such curiosity may be adequately 


satisfied by a perusal of Cuentos y Comedias de América, 

Attractively bound, and illustrated with cleverly executed crayon drawings, this book 
contains twenty-six selections arranged, as far as possible, in order of difficulty, and written 
in excellent Spanish. There are three short plays, and the rest are short stories, all covering a 
wide range of subject matter, local color and literary style. Twenty authors from twelve differ- 
ent Latin American countries are represented, and the editors showed rare discrimination in 
their choice of the selections which make up this anthology. All are considerably above average 
from the standpoint of readability and general interest, and combine to give one an unusually 
clear picture of Latin American life and character. Only four have been previously published 
in college textbooks. 

In addition to the Introduction, “Spanish American Literature Today,” in which the 
editors trace the different modern literary trends in Latin America, each selection is preceded 
by a sketch of the life of the author, his works and standing. Footnotes at the bottom of the 
page help the student over the more difficult words and constructions, and in the back of the 
book will be found a series of “cuestionarios” for conversational approach, a list of some 360 
cognates for training in vocabulary-building, and, of course, a vocabulary. The book is intended 
for the first semester of a second-year college class, although, in exceptional cases, a first-year 
class would not find it too difficult in the second semester. 

In view of the fact that most students take Spanish because of an interest in Latin 
America, they can not but be disappointed over the paucity of good texts dealing with the 
countries and peoples south of the Rio Grande. For that reason Cuentos y Comedias de América 
is a valuable contribution in a field to which insufficient attention has been given in the past, 
and its editors are to be commended not only for a first class job of work but also for going 
quite a respectable distance toward satisfying an urgent need in the realm of Spanish studies. 

McKENDREE PETTY 

College of Saint Teresa 

Winona, Minnesota 





